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Slowly and steadily we build our meanings and 
make them a part of the world in which we live. 
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THE WoRLD STARTS ITS WORK OF IMPRESSING MEANINGS UPON US AS 
soon as we are born. The first and probably the most persistent meanings 
come to us in these early years. We are participants in situations which 
involve love and hate and indifference; intense activity and quiet; 
excitement and monotony; laughter and grief; accomplishment and 
failure; pride and guilt; poise and anxiety, and a thousand-and-one 
others. 

These meanings are not thrust upon us without our involvement. 
Very early we must venture to think or to guess the character of a 
situation and as we act we find our judgment confirmed, rejected, or 
neglected. It is through this continuing testing of our opinions that 
we build meanings. 

We learn thus to listen for the feelings which are behind the words. 
We find cues relating to rewards or deprivations for us, and these cues 
help us to identify the meaning of each new situation. We use past 
experience to find new meanings in the present but it is in the “here 
and now” that they are tested. 

Our own actions in a situation are stepping stones to meaning. If 
we act aggressively and it leads to success for us, we more readily 
recognize the cue for the expression of aggression. And so with other 
kinds of responses, we learn through the consequences of our doing, 
and slowly and steadily we build our meanings and make them a part 
of the world in which we live. 

The learning of new meanings is probably best achieved where this 
learning is a shared experience—if others, near and dear to us, are also 
concerned. Out of this sharing we can assert or deny; exchange opinions 
or be quiet; we can test ourselves in shared action and this is probably 
mankind’s greatest good. 











We build meanings also in spontaneous and imaginative play and 
in revery. As children we try out hundreds of the ideas suggested to 
us by things and fantasy, by songs and dreams, and by people in our 
environment. We need freedom to dream, to imagine, and to try; 
through the use of that freedom we venture to build meanings. 

Sometimes the meanings which we have built become stumbling 
blocks. Usually these meanings are rigid: the “never, never change” 
kind. Probably the context in which we acquire meanings has the 
greatest influence upon flexibility or rigidity. If the reward or depriva- 
tion was for us very intense, if those whom we love and respect were 
rigid or flexible, our own meaning will be considerably influenced. 

As we grow older we become involved with more social institutions 
all of which have their patterns of action. These institutions tend to 
impose requirements upon us and they reward and penalize our conduct. 
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Through our participation we learn the cues for action; we watch others, 
we imitate, and we experience the consequences of our behavior. In 
this context the school begins to have certain larger meanings for us; 
so does the church, industry, government communications, and the 
others. 

And as we learn to read, new areas of experience are opened to us 
and to the extent that we can identify cues, generate opinions of our 
own, try them out, or share them in a “testing” manner with others, we 
continue the task of building meanings. As with reading, so with the 
arts and music and play and work. We need almost boundless oppor- 
tunities for exploring the world and as the range increases, and oppor- 
tunity to share increases, we more richly and more securely build 
meanings. 

Inevitably it happens that some of our meanings conflict with each 
other. Our attempts to resolve these differences are the central character 
of child development. We develop as we integrate the meanings we 
have experienced. We do this through puzzling over the conflict; 
through reflecting upon it. We try sometimes to choose one or the other. 
On other occasions we see a middle ground or a synthesis. On still 
other occasions we go forward, confused and uncertain. We build 
meanings as we tackle the never-ending job of reducing these conflicts 
born of our own experience. 

If our meanings are so greatly influenced by those whom we love, 
cherish and respect, and who hold us dear, it probably follows that if 
we as a group have very different home-and-experience backgrounds, 
that our meanings also will differ significantly. How these differences 
are handled by the adults around us and by our peers are also strong 
determinants of meaning. If our meanings gained from our experiences 
are frowned upon—are de-valued—it constitutes a rejection of our 
life, and that is intolerable to every one of us so treated. 


‘THERE ARE TWO MAJOR REASONS FOR THE PRIDE IN AND DEFENSE OF 
our own experience. Meanings tend to persist and to have a large share 
in guiding eur lives. Meanings which we hold uniquely identify us 
as individuals. We are what we believe; at least we act so, and hence 
we want respect for what life has meant to us and our development. 

In the second place we have come to learn that there is no single 
“right” meaning for everybody. Just as we respect the meanings of 
others and share in testing them, so do we expect an initial acceptance 
and further testing of the meanings which we bring to a situation. If 
those around us have genuine respect for us, they will not want to re- 
make us into images of themselves. They will respect what is unique in 
our own living and so will encourage us to share with them the aim of 
being ourselves. Under these circumstances we, too, can contribute to a 
world which expects so much from us and yet seems to have so little 
time to listen or to share-—Louts Ratus, professor of education, New 


York University, New York, New York. 
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By MARIE I. RASEY 


Children Come By Meanings 


Even as the child enters school he brings his past experiences with him. 
What has happened to him before makes a difference in the meanings 
he absorbs from school experiences. Through this understanding ap- 
proach to two children we can understand others better. 


Ir was 4 warm SEPTEMBER DAY WITH 
the best of summer and a hint of autumn 
in the air. Miss Wilson, the kindergarten 
teacher, was admitting the beginners. 
Mrs. Waters stood in the door near the 
desk and said: “Miss Wilson, this is 
William Waters, who is beginning school. 
He has a brother in the fourth grade who 
will pick him up at noon. Goodby, Wil- 
liam,” and she was gone. Any kinder- 
garten teacher knows that this was not 
the first time Mrs. Waters had brought a 
child to start school. Parents who leave 
children for the first time often linger. 

William looked about the lovely room. 
His eyes widened. Never had he seen so 
much that he coveted—with no larger 
child attached. He started down the first 
side of the room picking up, like an over- 
size magpie, everything he could carry. 
The next wall and the next, until there 
remained only one unharvested wall. His 
arms were full. His small chin was 
pointed skyward to help hold the loot. 
With an audible sigh, William deposited 
his collection in the corner, and found, 
as does every hoarder, that the only be- 
havior left to him was to sit down cress- 
legged and guard his treasure. 

It is wholly possible that small Wil- 
liam could not have put into words the 
meanings under which he operated. His 





Marie I. Rasey is on leave of absence from 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. She is 
working with the U.S. Foundation for Educa- 
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teacher can, and so can we. He sees the 
items of his desiring arrayed before him. 
He judges that nothing lies between him 
and his desire except that spending of 
himself to make them his. He acts as if 
he believed: “Before me lies the end of 
every man’s desire. I will get, while the 
getting is thus good. If I keep what I 
have, I will have to sit on it.” 

William might not have been able to 
phrase these meanings, but he would 
have no difficulty understanding them, 
acquiesing to them, acting upon them. 

With the first closing of the small 
hand around the desired object the feel 
of achievement, the sense of “I canness,” 
raises his ability to a higher moment— 
raises it to an Nth power. His unique 
individual experience is, so far, success- 
ful, and carries with it the power asso- 
ciated with success-crowned doing. But 
it is multiplied many times by the in- 
heritance laid down in his tissues. He is 
the direct descendant of the good grab- 
bers, since man began, and perhaps since 
certain of his tissues were differentiated 
in some less complex organism. We can 
be wholly sure that William has this in- 
heritance for his existence proves it. The 
poor grabbers starved to death and left 
no heritage. 

This situation poses a difficult task for. 
the teachers of the Williams. It is not 
one of education alone. It is, even at this 
early stage, a question of re-education 
with all that is involved. William be- 
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longed to a well-to-do family. His mother 
would have said that the house was full 
of crayons and paper, small toys, scis- 
sors, and all the rest which William had 
so exerted himself to collect. He was the 
youngest of Mrs. Water’s four boys. In 
the midst of plenty, so far as parents 
had noticed, there was not only sufficiency 
but affluence. When three older and more 
able brothers have had their lion’s share, 
even affluence may resemble poverty for 
the last-comer. 


Each Child Brings His Experience 


While we have been looking inside 
William, many other children have come 
in, each has brought his family with him, 
who sit with him on the little red chair, 
invisible to the naked eye, looming large 
in the vision of the practiced seer. They 
constitute the child’s initial equipment 
which he brings to school. From the 
welter of his externality he selects those 
items which his experiencing has taught 
him to recognize and bind to himself with 
affect-laden bonds. 

Each child brings his individual mean- 
ings which make a wide scope of mean- 
ings within the group. We cannot pause 
to assess each meaning with which the 
teacher will be concerned. As each moves 
through time, toward maturity, he ex- 
presses what he already is. The teacher 
will find it a difficult, but rewarding, 
exercise of his insight and skill to serve 
as a facilitator of the process. It will 
drive the teacher mad who conceives it 
his duty to replace the child’s meanings 
with those which he “thinks” people 
ought to have and he coerces the child 
into behaviors which he thinks will habit- 
uate that child to those meanings. - 


Learning to Be a Tyrant 


Jenny’s mother brought her in with 
a death-grip on her scrawny hand. Jenny 
was one of those tan children. The yellow 
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tinge to her skin bespoke an overrich 
diet rather than the result of the sun’s 
warm rays. Her hair was nondescript, 
too. She wore a brown and white check 
dress, with elegant but unobtrusive hand 
embroidery. Shoes and socks on the feet 
put a colon to the nether tanness. 

“This is Jenny Brown,” said the 
mother in a harried tone, which gave 
one the impression that she hurried 
somewhere, but without great certainty 
of her destination. “Jenny is a very nerv- 
ous child. She won't let me out of her 
sight. Ill have to stay until she gets used 
to things. I used to be a teacher and | 
know.” Poor teacher, but also, poor 
child! Somewhat later Miss Wilson 
found that Jenny’s mother had indeed 
been a teacher, and a good one. She 
had married late and Jenny was, as her 
mother often said, with more truth than 
insight, “All she had.” 

Mrs. Brown seated herself in a small 
chair beside her daughter. Now we could 
understand her vague hurriedness. Jenny 
was to embody Mrs. Brown’s own un- 
satisfied desire to be “the smartest, the 
best, the first,” in all things that were or 
that stood for scholarship. It was a long 
job, and one at which we can well guess. 
young Jenny may fail to cooperate, or 
indeed, seek to hinder, for if Jenny has 
not now, she will likely come to have 
dreams of her own. 

Time and again the next hour the 
clever teacher almost got Jenny’s un- 
divided attention. Very nearly the small 
body obeyed its strong impulse to slide 
off the chair and join as an equal with 
the activities of the other children. But 
a glance at the mother reminded her 
afresh of the taste of the heady wine of 
tyranny; she stayed to taste it again. 

Each time Jenny appeared to be join- 
ing the children, with her attention at 
least, Mrs. Brown rose with a show of 
being meticulously quiet. Jenny watched 
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her from the corner of her eye. Her 
timing was perfect. As Mrs. Brown 
grasped the door nob, Jenny opened her 
mouth to emit a soul-searing scream— 
no cry of terror—just the commanding 
bellow of any tyrant who sees the pos- 
sibility that his whim might be ignored 
or not fulfilled. Mrs. Brown scurried back 
to her chair again. For an hour and a half 
that child cat-moused her mother, and 
her long-suffering teacher put up with it. 
Finally the teacher said with some con- 
viction: “If you will just get out of sight 
and stay out, I’m sure Jenny will be all 
right.” Mrs. Brown did go and stay. 
Jenny yelled one more yell. It brought 
no scurrying mother. She gave herself 
to the activities of the children, as she 
really wished to do all the time. 

“The little brat” is hardly a just ac- 
cusation. “The big brat,” her mother, 
would be more just and more appropri- 
ate, but hardly more productive. All of 
us lead our lives, or are led by them, 
in terms of the meanings our experienc- 
ing has so far given us. When the valence 
is heavy on the side of the nurturer, the 
meanings with which that nurturer sees 
and interprets furnishes the learner with 
all the meanings he has. This continues 
until time has provided the learner with 
the facilities for his own experiencing 
with which to correct or modify, or re- 
place the concepts he has acquired by 
immediate or remote social inheritance. 
Thus the teacher’s constellations of mean- 
ings, expressed in what he does and what 
he is, may prove more important than the 
things he knows in an academic sense. 


We Behave Our Meanings 


Humans behave themselves in direct 
exemplification of the meanings they 
hold, precisely because that is how they 
be have themselves. Until they come by 
different meanings, they cannot come by 
different behaviors. The meanings they 
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acquire when they are compelled by 
someone else (against their own mean- 
ings) do not hold for long. This furnishes 
no basis for habit, other than those a 
slave requires. We cannot educate for 
slavery and produce free men. 

And what of the Williams and Jennys, 
and the myriad others? How will they 
know life and live it in terms of the mean- 
ing they now possess? Will William be- 
come a bigger and better hoarder, col- 
lector of memberships and chairmanships 
of all the corporations which conserve? 
Will he become the watchdog of the bank, 
or the treasury, or the guardian of all 
that has been? Will he speak always of 
the past, and look skeptically or fear- 
fully on the future? Or will skillful 
teachers help him to new meanings in 
which he shall ultimately value the worth 
of things shared above those possessed? 

Can Jenny be re-educated to prefer the 
milk of human kindness to the heady 
wine of tyranny? If she does not, and 
her meaning for human relatedness re- 
mains one of power, how many husbands 
will it take to meet her needs? 

In the teacher’s hands rests a tre- 
mendous responsibility. He must array 
the facilities around children, particu- 
larly in their early years so that their 
experience can yield them the hierarchy 
of meanings which releases them into 
life, that they may lead it, rather than be 
led by it. In the course of their on-going- 
ness, as specimen and as species, they 
seek to fulfill, or perhaps more properly 
fulfill themselves, in whatever meanings 
they have been able to learn to put upon 
themselves. As specimen of humankind, 
and as species, they learn to relate them- 
selves to humanity in total, or to its in- 
dividual components. The relatedness 
which they have been able to make and 
to maintain between themselves and their 
kind is one measure of the degree of 
humanity they attain. 
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By FRED P. BARNES 


The Classroom as a 
Learning Laboratory 


A wealth of knowledge is based on a variety of experiences. 


How ex- 


perience is organized, presented, and used is important to the learning 


that it produces within each individual child. 


Fred P. Barnes is asso- 


ciate professor of education, University of Illinois, Urbana. 


Variety IN EDUCATIONAL OFFERINGS, 
and presumably in children’s experi- 
ences, has been a mark of American 
schools for more than three decades. As 
new ideas, new inventions, and new 
modes of living have entered the society 
at large, schools have increased the num- 
ber of courses available for study. This 
additive process has gone on apace result- 
ing in a proliferation of school offerings 
that is both wonderfully various and 
probably feartul. 

But variety also carries a qualitative 
meaning: characteristic, nature, grade, 
kind. This leads to consideration of the 
diversity necessary for building affluent 
knowledge. Choices open to teachers for 
the use of rich, varied learning experi- 
ences are wide, indeed. The wise selec- 
tion and control of opportunities for di- 
vergent use of knowledge by children is 
one of the present frontiers in teaching. 
That new techniques are developing to 
extend the range and quality of educative 
experiences is evident in the current stress 
on the classroom as a learning laboratory. 


Organizing Learning Experiences 

A basic principle behind the. control 
of adequate educative experiences is that 
knowledge should be gained through 
actual use. This principle is demanding; 
the realistic employment of knowledge 
in purposeful enterprises of children is 
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difficult, at best. in the classroom. The 
classroom does not represent life as it is 
lived by a community of people. except 
in an institutional sense. 

Logical organization of subject matter 
serves well the academic mind and the 
purposes of the scholar. Further organ- 
ized subjects offer a simple way to con- 
trol material to be learned. But such 
distillations of life, by themselves, offer 
slight reason for the learner’s integration 
and use of knowledge. Teachers have long 
explored new ways to encourage chil- 
dren’s achievement of knowledge through 
real use. 


Organization for Unity 

Unit organization presents a center for 
the planning and control of learning ex- 
periences. It strives to achieve unity and 
wholeness in teaching and _ learning. 
Based on a real concern of the learner, 
the unit is addressed to a realistic prob- 


“lem using information and knowledge 


from any relevant source. 

Unit organization makes possible of 
achievement many concurrent objectives: 
the learning of values, methods of work, 
facts, and concepts. On the preventive 
side, it avoids the error of trying to 
teach numerous pieces of information, 
facts, habits, and the like in the familiar 
series of short time allotments. Instead, 
fewer learning topics, more generously 
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defined, permit children to engage in 
sustained study over long periods of time. 
The unit method replaces many with 
much. It encourages the learner to per- 
ceive various related experiences in terms 
of their pattern or design; an intellectual 
act of highest order. 

This was what Whitehead had in mind: 

The result of teaching small parts of a large 
number of subjects is the passive reception of 
disconnected ideas. not illumined with any 
spark of vitality. Let the main ideas which 
are introduced into a child’s education be few 
and important, and let them be thrown into 
every combination possible. The child should 
make them his own, and should understand 
their application here and now in the cir- 
cumstances of his actual life. From the very 
beginning of his education, the child should 
experience the joy of discovery.! 


Throwing important ideas “into every 
combination possible” is a_ significant 
kind of variety in experience. Rich 
meanings for ideas cannot be built from 
single and isolated exposures. Ideas can 
be extended when their use is perceived 
in several conditions. Children can learn 
to discriminate and to think when they 
test a concept in various dimensions. 


But How Can It Be Done? 


The last 20 years have seen the de- 
velopment of a great number of new 
techniques, and additions are constantly 
being made. All of the new techniques 
are applicable to the unit method and 
may, in time, result in even better ways 
to organize learning experiences. Im- 
provements in classroom practice are 
due as much to the development of 
specific techniques as they are to the unit 
conception, itself. 

It is only at the level of actual prac- 
tice that the full range of problems in 
teaching is met and creatively dealt with. 
For example, every teacher faces the 


I Alfred North Whitehead, The Aims of Education and 
Other Essays. New York: New American Library, Mentor 
Book edition, 1949, p. 14. 
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problem of organizing instruction for 
classroom groups which normally dis- 
play a range in ability of five grade 
levels or more. Some children in any 
one classroom group will be relatively 
mature on some specific learning, while 
others will be naive. And teachers know 
that children’s interests vary as widely 
as their abilities and knowledge. 

As teachers have recognized these 
phenomena as being normal expectation, 
they have invented new techniques which 
encompass the extent of differences and 
relate them to large educative purposes. 
The number and variety of techniques 
available make it possible to extend to 
each child, at his own level of maturity, 
experiences designed to enlarge the ex- 
tent and value of his fund of knowledge. 


Types of Teaching Techniques 

Teachers regularly use many tech- 
niques at one and the same time. Because 
different children may better learn the 
same thing through different methods, 
the teacher may use one technique with 
one group and a different technique with 
another. The important requirement is 
that the teacher understand the reasons 
behind the selection of specific experi- 
ences for specific children at specific 
times in their development. 

Firsthand experiences aim at the 
child’s use of actual events and things as 
a learning method. Three kinds of first- 
hand experiences available in teaching: 


e Observation and study of real life enter- 
prises of other people, carried out through 
trips and interviews into the community. 

e Constructional activities used to provide 
goods or services actually needed in the school. 
(The fourth grade may operate the school 
store, the sixth grade may publish the school 
newspaper, and the like.) Such activities are 
life and not merely lifelike. They deal with 
actual things and objects which may be pro- 
duced, seen, and handled. 

e Less tangible elements in the life of the 
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school—student councils, playground commit- 
tees, guides appointed to escort visitors, and 
other social assignments—offer opportunities 
for development of civic responsibility, think- 
ing ability, and character. 


The chief uses of firsthand experiences 
are to be found in investing questions 
for study with reality, providing 
acquaintance with things and events in 
their complete and natural form, making 
possible actual participation in the life 
of the school, offering opportunities to 
learn facts and skills through use, en- 
couraging participation in civic respon- 
sibilities, and in testing ideas and hy- 
potheses against reality. 

Many teachers see firsthand experi- 
ences as valuable initial steps for chil- 
dren to take in beginning a large unit of 
work. Realistic, direct apprehension is 
useful motivationally and every child can 
learn quickly from sensory experience. 
Concepts gained at this level can then be 
extended and deepened through com- 
municated knowledge. As children gain 
higher levels of generalized knowledge, 
a return to firsthand experiences may 
offer an excellent testing ground for ideas 
being formulated. 

However employed, firsthand experi- 
ences offer some of the richest kinds of 
learning. But their use is definitely 
limited by four conditions: 


e Children generally have interests that ex- 
tend beyond any tangible counterpart in the 
local school and community. 

e Firsthand experiences frequently are cum- 
bersome and costly in terms of available time. 
e More precise and symbolic knowledge is 
taught with great difficulty, if at all, through 
practical experience. 

e Some learnings may be hastened through 
the use of alternate experiences. 


Growing out of recognition of these 
conditions, contrived experiences have 
been evolved to further promote learning. 
They remain, in quality, close as pos- 
sible to firsthand experiences but are far 
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more manageable for both teachers and 
children. 

Contrived experiences are lifelike but 
do not contain all the complex properties 
of an authentic life situation. They may 
be set up in the classroom and modified 
at will. In addition to convenience, con- 
trived experiences offer unique oppor- 
tunities for refinement of knowledge. 
They present the child with a segment of 
life which he can experimentally study 
in a more leisurely fashion. 

Teaching techniques are associated 
with the various means available to 
teachers for constructing ingenious learn- 
ing environments. The laboratory method 
is prominent here. The second grade’s 
grocery store with its paper vegetables 
is a laboratory setting. Children’s use 
of play money, the setting up of a mock 
city council, the building of a train big 
enough to sit in, are a few examples. 

Within these types of techniques may 
be found the use of the whole range of 
manipulative activities; the construction 
and study of models, exhibits, aquar- 
iums, vivariums, and the utilization of 
scientific apparatus. All experiences, 
which will encourage observation of an 
experimentation with some significant 
part of the environment, are applicable. 

Lifelike social experiences are also 
possible to contrive. Specialized tech- 
niques, like the use of sociodrama, are 
introduced for observation and discus- 
sion of social behavior. A real-life inci- 
dent is enacted by children who play the 
roles of the persons involved in the situ- 
ation. Then discussion may follow on 
why the people depicted behaved as they 
did. Stress is placed on aiding children 
to understand social behavior; their own 
and others. Additional social experiences 
can be made available through the chil- 
dren’s analysis of their own processes in 
group discussion, oral reports, and plan- 
ning sessions. 
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Courtesy, Chicago Public Schools 


There are many ways to test ideas for their meanings, 


and, at the same time enrich and perfect them. 


Technique, at this level, is concerned 
with ways to bring active participation 
into the classroom. Valuable as these 
techniques are, however, they do not 
serve in teaching the great number of 
ideas, concepts, and facts that children 
want and need to know about but can’t 
approach directly. Through interpreta- 
tive experiences teachers have available 
many good ways to manage the learning 
of communicated knowledge. A central 
purpose is to promote the pupil’s inter- 
nalizing and comprehending of ideas 
transmitted by others. 

Interpretative experiences are de- 
signed to enable the child to bring many 
senses to play in formulating and re- 
communicating ideas gained from secon- 
dary sources. The usual recitation, test, 
or essay calls for a single kind of ability 
(language) in stating concepts studied. 
But there are other ways to test ideas for 
their meanings, and, at the same time, 
enrich and perfect them. 

Creative experiences are rich in pos- 
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sibilities. Drawing, modeling with clay, 
and finger painting can be media through 
which children tussle with concepts. Orig- 
inal stories and poems can give children 
a sense of freedom to explore intriguing 
new ideas. Creative dramatics and dra- 
matic play offer a way to deal with ab- 
stractions in an apparently real and per- 
sonal manner. All of these activities are 
particularly useful when related to larger 
activities that require the power to gen- 
eralize experience. They free the child 
from mundane necessities and permit un- 
restricted imagining and thinking. 
Movies, flat pictures, television, charts, 
and graphs also are useful in communi- 
cating knowledge. They do not involve 
the child’s own interpretative act, but 
are interpretations of selected themes. 
Experiences with symbolic knowledge 
are necessary for complete learning. 
Although the achievement of ability to 
perceive and use organized, symbolic 
knowledge represents an end point in 
education, progress in this direction can 
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be made by even very young children. 
If the three kinds of experiences already 
described have successfully built rich 
meanings for concepts, then the repre- 
sentation of the concepts by symbols may 
become a shorthand avenue to the rapid 
extension of knowledge. 

Familiar techniques loom prominent 
here—use of encyclopedias, reference 
books, magazines, newspapers, arith- 
metical tables, formulas, abstract art, and 
music. At this level library research is 
a necessary activity. Committees, each 
with its own assignment to locate valid 
knowledge on some aspect, can make 
wider information available to each child 
than he could gain alone. Oral and writ- 
ten reports prepared by a qualified stu- 
dent and given to the class can provide 
experience in organizing knowledge. 

A great number of ordinary techniques 
generally used in most schools are valid 
in providing experiences with symbolic 
knowledge. The trouble has been that 
teachers long have been limited to a 
single set of techniques effective only for 
transmitting knowledge at this level; 
schools have organized learning experi- 
ences to begin and end with symbolisms. 

Teachers who are adept with all four 
types of techniques can accomplish much 
in individualizing and refining learning 
for each child. But there are additional 
techniques which can be employed to care 
for special needs of all children and for 
the needs of children who deviate mark- 
edly in learning ability, interests, and 
talents. 

Drill or practice exercises are called 
for to reinforce special needs for all 
children. While some concepts are 
learned through one experience, through 
a sudden flash of insight, the skilled use 
of basic information is learned only 
through repeated practice. Good tech- 
niques ensure children’s practicing for 
a self-pereeived purpose. They also em- 
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phasize the child’s self-appraisal and 
awareness of his developing skill. 

Drill devices, therefore, are varied 
and suited to the child who needs the 
drill. Those who do not need a specific 
drill are not required to spend time on 
it. Games, puzzles, and flash cards are 
used by children who can learn most 
readily from them. Practice periods are 
differentiated and only rarely will the 
whole class be expected to work simul- 
taneously on the same skill or employ 
the same measures in learning any one 
skill. But much opportunity is provided 
for practice to promote efficiency in the 
use of knowledge. 

Remedial and enriched teaching em- 
ploy techniques for special purposes. The 
teacher may expect that almost any group 
of children will include a few who expe- 
rience unusual blockings in some learn- 
ings, and a few who are markedly ac- 
celerated along particular lines. Diagnos- 
ing and working with remedial cases call 
for numerous special techniques and de- 
vices which are becoming available in 
increasing number. Providing enriched 
opportunities for exceptionally able 
children may require the introduction 
of learning materials and advanced 
learning methods ordinarily not em- 
ployed by the teacher. 

Newer techniques are taking into ac- 
count the necessity of providing the time 
and the setting for extending the learning 
of children with special needs. In the best 
practice, time is not difficult to find be- 
cause special learning is planned to con- 
tribute to the work of the whole class. 
Practice exercises and special opportun- 
ities may be related to any of the types 
of general techniques which the teacher 
may be using at some particular time. 

Any valuable project will be deliber- 
ately planned to use important ideas in a 
variety of contexts. It is out of just such 
variety that a wealth of knowledge comes. 
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By KATHERINE E. HILL 


Creativity in the Curriculum 


Children build meanings through using all of their senses, through ex- 
perimenting, through creative assimilation of all that happens. Katherine 
E. Hill, associate professor of education, New York University, shows 
how important it is that teachers and children have a creative approach 


to the curriculum. 


Susan CELEBRATED HER SECOND BIRTH- 
day in October. Now, on Christmas morn- 
ing, she stood in the doorway of the liv- 
ing room looking at the shimmering tree. 
She seemed transfixed. Then she moved 
slowly toward the tree, stood very near it, 
and looked up into its highest branches. 
Quickly she dropped on all fours and 
crawled around the tree, looking up into 
it from time to time. Now she touched the 
bright, golden ball on the lowest branch 
and suddenly pulled it from the tree. A 
squeal of delight. Then wide-eyed and 
astonished, she watched the tiny, golden 
pieces spill from her hands. 

Susan’s questing spirit, often called 
curiosity, is common to children. Aiding 
the drive of children to resolve curios- 
ities is perhaps the most challenging ex- 
perience which teachers and parents may 
have. This is especially true when chil- 
dren are allowed to be actively creative 
in resolving their curiosities. 

It was a warm, summer day and the 
bus was crowded, but Chris and _ his 
mother managed to find a seat. Mother, 
tired from the shopping expedition, 
rested her head on her hand and closed 
her eyes. Chris began to investigate the 
steel bar which ran along the top of the 
seat in front of him. First he touched it 
tentatively with one finger, then with both 
his hands. Next he smelled his hands and 


made a face, whereupon he smelled the 
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steel bar. Out shot the small, pink tongue 
which explored the bar briefly—very 
briefly, for Mother’s eyes opened and 
Chris was told how many germs there 
probably were on the bar. 

Of course, Mother had a point for un- 
doubtedly the bar was far from anti- 
septic. But Chris had been involved in 
a truly creative experience. He had 
touched, smelled, and tasted a stéel bar 
on the back of a bus seat. This steel bar 
had become a part of him for he had 
experienced it; he had, in part, resolved 
his curiosity concerning it. 


What Will Happen If? 


How many times have we teachers and 
parents heard “What will happen if?” 
How many times have we answered in 
words? How often have we encouraged 
a child to explore and actively resolve 
a curiosity, at least in part? 

A group of first graders built the block 
tower higher and higher to determine 
what would happen if they tried to build 
it this high. They were involved creatively 
in exploring a question in their minds. 

Boo and Laurie stood at a table on 
which was a row of paper cups and 
several jars of paint. They were busily 
mixing colors—blue and green, yellow 
and black, white and red. The question 
was “What will happen if I mix these 
colors together?” A waste of paint?’ No, 
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these children were creatively exploring 
an idea. 

Miss Brown and her sixth graders were 
involved in an animated discussion con- 
cerning the possibilities of space travel. 
The resolution of questions raised could 
not be carried through realistically. 
Nevertheless, creative imaginations bolst- 
ered by facts were at work. Would I 
need an oxygen tank if I explored the 
moon? How fast must my space ship 
travel to escape the earth’s gravitational 
pull? What type of clothing would I 
need? Should I take a supply of food, 
or would food be available on the moon? 

Are we, as teachers, giving sufficient 
time and emphasis to the creative explor- 
ation of ideas as a part of our curriculum 
planning? 


Using Content Creatively 


Often it is possible for children to use 
content in resolving a question or an 
idea creatively. Nine-year-old Holly ex- 
cused himself and went to his room while 
the family was involved in before-dinner 
conversation in the living room. About 
half an hour later, he reappeared and 
quietly walked about the living room. 
One by one, the adults became conscious 
of his unusual appearance. Projecting 
erect from the “beanie” on his head was 
a steel strip from his erector set. Over 
one ear was taped a small box, and in 
his hand Holly held another small box. 
Wires led from the steel strip to the ear- 
box and from that to the box in his hand. 
Obviously, Holly had invented a “‘walkie- 
talkie,” based on previous observation 
of a real set which he and his father 
had seen on a visit to the air field. 

Esther was a year younger than the 
other fourth graders. Her teacher had 
become even more convinced of her im- 
maturity when on a boat trip Esther and 
her friend brought their dolls and played 
with them during the entire trip, paying 
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no attention to the bridges, buildings, 
and boats along the way. Esther’s seem- 
ing inability to explore ideas with others 
was evident on many occasions in the 
classroom. There was the matter of 
understanding the meaning and function 
of an outline. This seemed impossible 
until the day Esther’s teacher was dis- 
cussing how one might outline a story 
concerning Abraham Lincoln’s life. The 
items of the outline were put on the 
board one by one. Then Esther said, 
“Why didn’t you say an outline was a 
plan? It’s a plan to use to tell a story!” 
Previous experiences with content, in this 
case an outline, had been brought to- 
gether creatively in Esther’s thinking to 
the point where she was now able to 
resolve a curiosity concerning this word. 
It had taken time to reach this point. 
It had taken numerous experiences. But 
the concept of an outline: had been 
formed in the only way one is ever 
formed—creatively in the mind of a 
thinking individual. 

Charlie and Bob were using content 
creatively the afternoon they were work- 
ing with the large, U-shaped magnet and 
several nails. Their teacher and the other 
second graders were engaged in reading, 
writing stories, and clearing away un- 
finished work. But Charlie and Bob, who 
had used magnets many times, were 
building the skeleton of a house. The 
magnet was used as the base of the house. 
The nails, held in place by magnetic at- 
traction, formed the remainder. 


It Can’t Be Repeated 


Repeating an experience is another 
facet of the total creative endeavor. Of 
course, it is never possible to repeat an 
experience, for each time the individual 
must put himself into the experience. 
Since the individual is constantly chang- 
ing, consequently the experience changes. 
The identical individual never ap- 
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The same brushes, clay, paints, paper, or crayons 
hold new experiences, not repetitions of old ones. 





proaches the same experience. Each ex- 
| perience is new; it contains elements of 
creativity. 

The artist may paint the human figure 
again and again throughout his life. But 
as the artist approaches each fresh 
canvas, he has embarked upon a new, 
creative experience. And so it is with 
the experiences of children. The same 
brushes, the same clay, the same paints, 
the same paper, the same crayons hold 
new experiences, not repetitions of old 
ones. 

Some children plant seeds or bulbs or 
cuttings yearly. Each time the child 
brings a new understanding to this en- 
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Courtesy, Duluth News Tribune, Minn. 


deavor because he puts himself into the 
situation. The same is true of feeding 
and watching a guinea pig day after day, 
or using a dry cell, wire, lights, and a 
switch from time to time. Producing 
dioramas, murals, or booklets to tell the 
story of a community and using the same 
materials to tell the story of another com- 
munity are far from repetitious. Neither 
is the re-enactment of an original story 
or a scene from the past. 

Each time the child approaches the 
experience with new content and new 
background, the result is a creative expe- 
rience. Arranging bulletin boards or 
shells or collections of realia contain 
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elements of creativeness, not merely from 
the artistic point of view but also be- 
cause of the creative thinking involved. 
Do we encourage children to tell the 
story of their community creatively? Are 
the facts in hand? Are the conclusions 
sensible? Has the content bridged the 
gap between this child and that one? 
Has the child creatively helped all this to 
come about? 


Creatively Relating to Others 


This leads to the broader concept of 
creativity. Dealing with objects expres- 
sively certainly is a part of this im- 
portant process. But dealing creatively 
with one’s fellow man is vital. 

Each of us, as teacher or parent, does 
this with the children he knows. We 
know that each child is different, that he 
grows differently, that he thinks differ- 
ently, that he reacts differently. Our best 
creative efforts are needed as we deal 
with this child from hour to hour. 

Do we also understand the person-to- 
person contacts made each day by chil- 
dren to be creative acts? In your class- 
room, are there certain standard rules 
for facing issues which arise? For in- 
stance, does each child always have the 
same amount of time with the tricycle 
each day? Do the children take turns in 
alphabetical order? Or is this a situa- 
tion which is being used constructively 
and creatively? Have we helped children 
face the issue when we set up the alpha- 
betical list for tricycle riding, or have 
we denied them the opportunity of solv- 
ing a problem? Do we see the possibil- 
ities of exercising choice as a creative 
aspect of the curriculum? 

Patience is a part of creativity in the 
realm of human relations. Helping chil- 
dren to listen carefully, to question ef- 
fectively, or to conclude fairly takes 
patience on our part, to be sure. But 
how much more patience a child must 
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have! He must wait for turns, he must 
listen to us, he must control his body, 
he must not do it now, but later. He 
must try out many approaches, make 
many efforts. And we must help him 
continue to do this. We must help him 
hold dear the many-approach idea, for 
if we do not, only rigidity appears as 
he deals with his fellow human beings. 

How quickly and how much about 
patience a seven-year-old learns. John’s 
teacher appreciated and cherished this 
aspect of his questing, creative spirit the 
day she asked him to wait for a moment 
before she answered his question. She 
knew she was one of the adults who had 
created an atmosphere for development 
in this respect when John replied, “Oh, 
that’s all right. I’ve got a lot of patience 
today.” 

The creative mind faces issues, it calls 
on its store of active patience, it brings 
content to bear on the issue, it encom- 
passes the issue. Seven-year-old Nancy 
knew something of this the day her 
teacher faced an important experience. 
The teacher wore her nicest dress and 
high-heeled shoes. Nancy, looking at her, 
said, “I wish I could be you.” And her 
teacher replied, “I almost wish you could 
too, because I don’t like what I have 
to do today very well.” Then Nancy put 
her arms around her teacher’s waist, 
looked up at her and admonished, “Don’t 
be a-scared!” 

Nancy is learning that important crea- 
tive act of putting oneself in another’s 
place, as truly as one can. This is part 
and parcel of dealing with one’s fellow 
man, realizing the basic bond of man’s 
common humanity. It takes effort; it 
takes time. 

Let us foster all types of creativity as 
an integral part of the curriculum; let 
us give creativity time to develop; let us 
give space in our programs to its active 
investigation; let us hold it dear. 
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By LOIS R. SCHULZ and LOUISE M. LANGFORD 


A Bibliography of Research on 


Children’s Choices 


We call this an explanatory bibliography of research. The authors in 
presenting their references explain how that particular reference fits into 
what we know about children’s choices. 


[\ CONSIDERING CHOICE MAKING, WITH- 
in a framework of situational experi- 
ences, we can recognize areas of learn- 
ing which influence the kinds of choices 
a child at different ages should be ex- 
pected to make and the kinds of re- 
sponses he may be expected to make. 
His language skills, his awareness of 
time and other abstract concepts, his 
memory of contributing factors as well 
as final satisfactions, and his ability to 
discriminate in traits and values are the 
factors that adults need to recognize in 
order to help a child learn to make, and 
to express, his preferences in minor as 
well as in major concerns of his life. 


The 28 children in the fourth grade chose 
companions for, seatmate, library trip, and 
school movie. Brad, Martin, and Robert 
always chose each other. Within the total 
group Martin and Robert were “popular” boys 
for every occasion whereas Brad’s position 
changed in each situation. 

A nursery school teacher asked Sally and 
Eddie when they were two and a half years 
old to choose children to go with them for a 
walk. Sally’s reply was prompt, “You.” 
Further questioning brought the same reply. 
Eddie, however, replied, “Ill show you.” 
Taking the teacher’s hand he ran to the door 
and pointed to the child he wanted. 


Wardlow and Greene stated that social 
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status as shown by choice techniques is 
situational. Observing children in other 
areas of choice making permits general- 
ization in support of this conclusion. The 
important question, therefore, seems to 
be: What are the requirements which the 
child must meet for each situation? or, 
What demand does each situation, in- 
volving choice, put upon the child? 


Anderson, Mary Hanora. “The Relation- 
ship Between Organismic Age and Social Ac- 
ceptance Status of Children in a Fourth 
Grade.” Unpublished master’s thesis. Kansas 
State College, Manhattan. 1950. 


Wardlow, Mary E. and Greene, James E. 
“An Exploratory Sociometric Study of Peer 
Status Among Adolescent Girls.” Sociometry. 
15:311-318. 1952. 

The importance of maturation as part 
of all learning processes has been 
stressed by many writers. Gesell’s norm- 
ative studies have given helpful cues 
to behavioral expectancies at various age 
levels. The extension of that concept to 
school achievement has been emphasized 
in reading readiness studies. Situations 
involving choice need also to be geared 
to the maturational level of development 


of the individual child. 


Gesell, Arnold and Ilg, Frances L. Infant 
and Child in the Culture of Today. New York: 
Harper. 1943. 

Havighurst, Robert J. Human Development 
and Education. New York: Longmans, Green. 
1953. 
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Olson. Willard C. Child Development. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath. 1949. 


Reynolds, Martha May. From Seeds to Sap- 
lings. New York: McGraw-Hill. 1953. 


Our introductory illustrations from 
Anderson’s and Steffen’s unpublished 
studies point up the importance of lan- 
guage in expressing choice. Ability in 
verbal expression is evident as one re- 
quirement of the situation. 


Beery, Althea. “Experiences—the Source 
of Communication.” Childhood Education. 
27:278-281. February 1951. 

Kruglov, Lorrains P. “Qualitative Differ- 
ences in the Vocabulary Choices of Children 
as Revealed in a Multiple-Choice Test.” 
Journal of Educational Psychology. 44:229- 
243. 1953. 


Popularity of sociometric devices, 
their values for application to the imme- 
diate situation, and their multipurpose 
uses emphasize the need for careful in- 
terpretation of findings. Errors in evalua- 
tion result when a child’s choice is de- 
termined by what he can say rather than 
by what he wants to say. 


Bonney, Merl E. “A Study of the Relation 
of Intelligence. Family Size, and Sex Dif- 
ferences with Mutual Friendships in the 
Primary Grades.” Child Development. 13:79- 
99. June 1942. 

Kerr, Margaret. “A Study of Social Ac- 
ceptability.” Journal of Educational Research. 
35:257. 1945. 

Kiser, Phyllis. “A Study of Self-selected 
Groups of Preschool Children in a Lunch 
Situation.” Unpublished master’s _ thesis. 
Kansas State College. Manhattan. 1950. 

Moreno, Florence B. “Sociometric Status 
of Children in a Nursery School Group.” 
Sociometry. 5:393-411. 1942. 

Steffen, Margaret. “A Sociometric Study of 
Social Status and Choice Readiness in a 
Nursery School Group.” Unpublished master’s 
thesis. Kansas State College, Manhattan. 1953. 


Memory is another factor involved in 
determining choice. The worth of a pre- 
vious experience may operate positively 
or negatively toward the choice to be 
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made. The child’s recall of his introduc- 
tion to a group experience is important: 
Was what he gained, when he shared 
with others in block building, worth as 
much or more than having all the blocks 
for himself? That his need may change 
is recognized, but his reaction to the 
process of socialization is influenced by 
his memory of previous social choices. 

Kadis, Asya L.; Greene, Janet S.; and 
Freedman, N. “Early Childhood Recollections 
—an Integrative Technique of Personality 
Test Data.” American Journal of Individual 
Psychology. 10:31-42. 1952-53. 

Smedslund, Jan. “What Is Learned?” Psy- 
chological Review. 60:157-158. 1953. 

Again, the child’s evolving sense of 
time and his developing perceptions of 
abstract concepts affect his choice mak- 
ing. For the preschooler, next month or 
next week or even tomorrow may be be- 
yond his comprehension, whereas the 
school-age child will enjoy limited op- 
portunity for future planning or even for 
the “if” situations which allow his ex- 
plorations in the world of make believe. 


Farrell, Muriel. “Understanding of Time 
Relations of Five, Six, and Seven Year Old 
Children, of High 1.Q.” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research. 46:587-597. 1953. 

Harlow, Harry F. “Mice. Monkeys, Men 
and Motives.” Psychological Review. 60:23- 
32. 1953. 

Discrimination is a complex area of 
learning important for wise choice mak- 
ing. Twenty years ago, Stoddard and 
Wellman discussed the sense of discrim- 
ination as a basis for “absolute or rela- 
tive choices.” We recognize in the growth 
pattern of children a positive relation- 
ship between development of discrimina- 
tory traits and increase in age. Ander- 
son’s study included numerous incidents 
reflecting quality of choice. 

Amatora, Mary. “Can Elementary School 
Children Discriminate Certain Traits in Their 
Teachers?” Child Development. 23:111-128. 
1952. 
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Stoddard, George and Wellman, Beth. 
Child Psychology. New York: Macmillan. 
1934. 

Winkler, James B. “Age Trends and Sex 
Differences in the Wishes, Identifications, 
Activities and Fears of Children.” Child De- 
velopment. 20:191-201. December” 1949, 


Children learn wise choice making 
through the gratification each choice 
brings to them. Children’s choice of com- 
panions as well as their choice of occu- 
pations (play) is evidence, more often 
than recognized, of an inner need. Adult 
dictates of group composition may in 
this respect significantly thwart the child’s 
attempts at meeting his own need. Group- 
ings resulting from children’s choices 
utilize peer controls more readily and 
more effectively. 

Bullock, Burleen J. and Brown, William H. 
“Screening a Fourth Grade Class for Emo- 
tional: Needs.” Understanding the Child. 
22:116-120. 1953. 

Jay, Edith Sherman. A Book About Me. 
Chicago: Science Research Associates. 1953. 

Kinney, Elva E. “A Study of Peer Group 
Social Acceptability at the Fifth Grade Level 


in. a Public School.” Journal of Educational 
Research. 47:57-64. 1953. 

Moustakas, Clark E. Children in Play Ther- 
apy: A Key To Understanding Normal and 
Disturbed Emotions. New York: McGraw- 
Hill. 1953. 


Biber reminds us that adults have “a © 
responsibility in selecting what shall be 
the varieties of experiences out of which 
the child makes his choices . . . experi- 
ences out of which he develops his code 
and style of living.” There is further 
need then for clarification of the situa- 
tion. Guidance in analvsis of situations 
demanding choice, accompanied by posi- 
tive support when the child’s decision 
has been made, will help to create an em- 
pathic relationship highly contributive to 
learning wise choice making. 

Ausubel, David P.: Schiff, Herbert M.; 
and Gasser, Edward B. “Preliminary Study of 
Developmental Trends in Socioempathy: Ac- 
curacy of Perception of Owen and Others’ 
Sociometric Status.” Child Development. 
23:111-128. 1952. 


Biber, Barbara. Some Choices Children Can 
Make. New York: Bank Street Publications. 


A CHILD IS PART OF THE ORDER OF NATURE AS MUCH AS THE STARS, 


the streams, the flowers. 


He obeys laws of growth that are as 


irresistible as those that govern the planets in their courses. We 
cannot teach him to grow. We cannot say that on this day or this 
month or this year he will learn to write certain numbers, to borrow 
in subtraction, to repeat a multiplication table. An absolute approach 


will lead us into error. 


We must think in terms of relative forms. 


There is a theme or tempo of growth which determines the way a 


child will meet the problems of growth. 


Before a child makes the 


organizations which give meanings to symbols he must make the 
journey ... When the journey is zestful. then it is that children make 
their ordered, logical arrangements. Then it is that they find delight 
in manipulating symbols and get satisfaction in those unities of 


quantity and space that are a part of abstractions. 


They begin to 


feel the power and strength of accuracy and design.—MAarion 
NessiTT, A Public School for Tomorrow, Harper 1953. 
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By WINIFRED E. BAIN 


when human values appear in our schools 


It’s Fun and Brings Results 


It’s not easy, it is even hard sometimes, but when values are sound it 
is more fun to work with children to develop their self-determination 
and their interdependence. And best of all it brings profound results. 
Winifred Bain is president of Wheelock College, Boston. 


Ir 1s HEARTENING TO NOTE THE AMOUNT 
of material on child development now 
available for use in determining what to 
do with children in homes and schools. 
We need only look back about three 
decades to remind ourselves of the 
dearth of knowledge we had then about 
growth and development of human beings 
as compared with findings of research 
available to us now. You can scarcely 
escape finding things you need to know 
about children—beginning with Spock’s, 
Baby and Child Care on the rack of 
pocket editions in the drugstore, and on 
through a great number of excellent pub- 
lications, a variety of movie films, and 
not forgetting the radio or television. 

Despite this wealth of material and a 
resulting growth of interest in doing well 
for children it is extremely difficult to 
translate our knowledge of children’s 
needs into school procedure. In the first 
place, to work in harmony with the 
growth and development of children 
often means that one must violate old and 
cherished traditions of the schools such 
as standard grade requirements for all 
children regardless of individual differ- 
ences. Then, also, to proceed in accord 
with the development of children is a 
difficult process requiring careful study 
of research, patient observation of in- 
dividuals, and shrewd on-the-spot judg- 
ments about the meaning of children’s 
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behavior. And let a teacher bungle in his 
efforts and he will have a storm of pro- 
tests against “newfangled ideas.” So 
often it seems safer to retreat. 


To Do What We Know Is Good 


Maybe it’s more difficult and danger- 
ous to do what we know is good for chil- 
dren, but it’s more fun and promises 
better outcomes. There’s joy in discovery 
of the great variety of patterns in which 
children are created. They differ in more 
ways than mere size, shape, and color. 
And once the school group is organized 
and purposeful it is fun to hear, see, and 
feel the individuality of the children 
in it. 

There are always surprises, for just 
when you think you’ve gotten to know 
the children you teach they become older 
and therefore different. The things you 
used to count on don’t work any more, 
but on the other hand some things you 
used to do for them they now manage for 
themselves. No chance to grow stale if 
you keep up with growing children, their 
changes are so rapid. 

It’s not easy, but it’s fun to break the 
lock step in school, letting children be- 
have in individual ways: read in dif- 
ferent books, study different topics, draw, 
paint, build, and even sing in different 
ways. Since there are years of difference 
in mental age and readiness for learning 
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in a given school-grade group, why 
should we expect one reading system to 
turn them all out on the same level at the 
end of the year? 

It is even hard sometimes to realize 
that all children are respectable. But, 
once you get in the way of feeling right 
about children, you believe in their po- 
tentialities for growing and improving 
and it’s more fun than to maintain that 
they are wrong and need to be shamed 
and punished when they don’t come up 
to adult standards of behavior. 

You don’t have to feel guilty your- 
self as parents and teachers used to do 
when you find children making mistakes 
or misbehaving. Some mistakes are in- 
evitable in the active process of learn- 
ing. The joy comes not in letting matters 
go from bad to worse, but in using each 
opportunity for learning even though 
children sometimes take a rocky road 
toward maturity. 

It is easier to evaluate progress when 
standards of achievement are fixed for 
each grade and can be measured by uni- 
form achievement tests, but it’s more fun 
to puzzle out the achievement of different 
children on different accomplishments 
and by different standards and measures. 
It’s a joy to see Mary now trying to jump 
rope instead of always holding one end 
and swinging it for more agile classmates 
to do the jumping. It’s a triumph when 
John first realizes it is rewarding to learn 
to read. It’s a wonder of wonders when, 
after the first trying month of Septem- 
ber, the class seems to jell into a unit that 
likes to work together and that can be de- 
pended upon for orderly procedure 
through the days and weeks of active 
school life. 


When Values Are Sound 
In this adventurous experimentation 


there will often be teacher-made mis- 
takes that aren't fun except like tooth- 
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ache it feels so good when it stops. When 
values are sound, try again. You will 
find you can make them work with chil- 
dren next time and probably no satisfac- 
tion is greater than that of teacher or 
parent who beholds and appreciates the 
many, many learnings of children that 
can’t be measured by tests, or marked or 
graded by any known statistical device. 

Children do not have to be made to 
learn—they are natural and rapid learn- 
ers no matter what you do. They surpass 
all other animals, even human adults, 
in rate and scope of learning. It is im- 
portant that they learn truth. But much 
of what we learned when we were chil- 
dren is now obsolete. We have needed to 
keep on learning and it is only reason- 
able to believe that our children will 
have the same experience. So the larger 
value lies in cultivating ways of thought- 
ful discovery of meanings, the use of 
sound ideas in finding new truths, and 
above all the zest for continuous learn- 
ing. It is in this process that the much 
emphasized three R’s have their value. 
They are indispensable, but when they 
are learned for themselves in isolation 
from the finding of meanings and the 
seeking of truth they become a scourge 
rather than an inspiration for zestful con- 
tinuous learning. 


In Harmony with Natural Growth 


Not only is it more fun to do what 
we know is good for children, but work- 
ing in harmony with their natural growth 
will bring better results. The curriculum 
that is based on the development of chil- 
dren will exemplify two principles that 
are important for all peoples of the world 
if we are to have peace and prosperity: 
self-determination and interdependence. 

The principle of self{-determination 
applied to children means that they have 
the right and the obligation to grow up 
in their own patterns each different from 
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all others, The active curriculum, there- 
fore, is permissive. There is freedom to 
move, to express, to explore. to behave, 
to make mistakes. 

But the free, permissive atmosphere 
puts on the individual the obligation 
of self-discipline which develops most 
readily when a person wants something 
enough to struggle for it. There is no 
more pathetic child or man than one 
whose life has never presented a chal- 
lenge sufficiently potent to demand his 
best efforts. 

But mere struggle is not beneficial in 
and of itself. One needs to learn to evalu- 
ate the worth of the objective, to weigh 
values to discover whether the outcome 
is worth the hazard. One needs to be able 
to judge one’s own powers to determine 
whether what he has set out to do, worthy 
though it may be, is within his capabil- 
ities. 

In this process there is repeated evi- 
dence that people tend to underestimate 
their own abilities. A  well-disciplined 
person learns to cultivate sound faith in 
self by repeated trials and thoughtful 
appraisal of successes and failures. One 
of the most difficult aspects in this is the 
suspense that comes between the pre- 
vision of an objective and the achieve- 
ment of success. Perhaps the most dis- 
tinguishing feature of a well-disciplined 
person is this power to endure suspense. 

The teacher’s job is to help children 
learn to manage their own individual 
destinies in all these ways as they use 
and not abuse a permissive environment. 
These tenets are fundamental to a free 
society and until children, youth, and 
adults have learned to live by them we 
shall not be able to sustain the way of 
life to which we are dedicated. 

Another sobering thought is that des- 





linies of individuals are shaped by the 
interdependence of people. In any so- 
ciety, young or old, though each person 
is unique, all face the same persisten| 
problems of life in the world of nature. 
the world of human society and the 
world of human ideals, aspirations, and 
values. Each person has his own poten- 
tialities to work in his own way, but he 
can never carry on his struggle alone. 
To cite spectacular examples just note 
what a change the work of Alexander 
Graham Bell has made in our everyday 
life, or that of Henry Ford.and Harvey 
Firestone in the transportation of food, 
materials, and people. In less spectacular 
ways each of us in our own groups in- 
fluences the means that others have at 
hand for working on the problems of life 
and what they do in turn affects us. 

Children need to learn to work with 
others in interdependence. Not only 
should they develop a faith in self, but 
it is equally important that they build a 
concern for and faith in others. They 
should have experiences that give them 
feelings of confidence and joy in belong- 
ing to a group that works together, that 
demonstrate the strength of group selid- 
arity in group enterprise. They should 
engage in group planning and group 
thinking on common problems and should 
learn the sterling virtue of standing by 
their own principles and beliefs until 
they are convinced of the need for change. 
At the same time they should learn the 
discipline of respect for others, the use of 
common principles, and the need for 
common laws. 

The peace and prosperity of the world, 
the way of life we talk about, will not be 
a reality until we take seriously what 
we know of human values in our deal- 
ings with the new generation. 
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By LUCY NULTON 


Continuing Curiosity Develops Concepts 


Children don’t need to learn to be curious. But sometimes their curiosity 
is mistreated. Lucy Nulton, who works with young children at the P. K. 
Yonge Laboratory School, University of Florida, Gainesville, shows how 
we can make use of curiosity, the gift of every child. 


Every NORMAL CHILD IS BORN, LIKE 
the elephant’s child, with insatiable 
curiosity! It was no mere chance that 
Kipling made all the adults, including 
aunts, uncles, and passing acquaintances, 
spank the elephant’s child for his in- 
satiable curiosity. Moreover, they found 
satisfaction in the spankings! 

Now the elephant’s child was a hardy 
personality and his curiosity persisted 
and grew despite the spankings, until 
one day he asked the most fearful ques- 
tion of all. One which the adults had 
evaded and “sh’ed.” Whereupon, re- 
ceiving no answers, only more severe 
punishments for having curiosity, he 
applied initiative, the help of friendly 
acquaintances, physical strength, consid- 
erable tenacity, and unwavering deter- 
mination to find the answer (Which of 
these qualities do your children have, 
O, Best Beloved?). He came home, not 
only with an accurate answer, but with 
several completely new concepts (even 
one new concept about spanking, expe- 
rienced though he was), with a new piece 
of mechanical equipment, and a number 
of advantages over preceding genera- 
tions who had laughed at him and 
spanked him for having curiosity. 


The Wonder of Traveled Skies 


Unfortunately, not all children have 
the hardy personality and the uncrush- 
able spirit of the elephant’s child. There- 
fore, many children come through child- 
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hood with narrow concepts and with de- 
creasing alertness, draw up within them- 
selves, grow a shell, and develop into 
dull, apathetic adults who, lacking curi- 
osity, are satisfied with the humdrum 
daily groove, unaware of the glory of 
the burning bush or the wonder of 
traveled skies. For these children there is 
no continuing curiosity. 

During his early life the child lives in 
an entirely new, fresh world. Most of it 
is strange, overpoweringly huge, and 
unpredictable. He must find out what 
things are. He must find out how things 
work; if there is consistency in the way 
they always work. He must discover what 
they are for and “what for” they work 
in the pattern they do follow. Moreover, 
the child, even as early as three and 
four years old, is full of troublous and 
troublesome profound whys. “Why do 
we have night?” “Why did the kitten 
die?” “What is dead?” “Who made 
God?” “Where was I before I was born?” 
Then and later, he must also find out 
how people function, what is to be ex- 
pected of them, and what makes them act 
as they do. 


More Than Answering Questions 
Nurturing the child’s curiosity, so that 
it grows and continues genuinely intelli- 
gent rather than degenerating into idle 
questioning, is more than merely answer- 
ing questions. To develop intelligent curi- 
osity the child must learn how to find 
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answers for himself. He must be helped 
to know where to go for valuable first- 
hand experiences and accurate answers 
to various kinds of questions. He finds 
museums, airports, community services 
and agencies, local people who are au- 
thorities on certain subjects, nature, 
books, and magazines. He must be helped 
to organize his questions and see their 
relationships, to state them directly, to 
judge answers as to validity and com- 
prehensiveness, to value his results when 
achieved, and never to allow anyone to 
make him ashamed of wholesome curios- 
ity. Moreover, he must learn how to ac- 
cept and use suggestions from his group; 
how to evaluate their criticisms and their 
objections to his line of thinking or his 
method of work. 

All this begins with valuing and 
answering the young child’s early ques- 
tions as well as answering the same ques- 
tions, reiterated with many others, at 
later developmental levels. Questions 
should be answered carefully, clearly, 
and with just the information desired 
rather than with long and comprehensive 
explanations of related points. If neither 
repulsed nor satiated the child of any 
age will come back for more. 

Intelligent curiosity also grows 
through helping the child realize which 
of his questions are just idle chatter, 
asked unthinkingly, and which are 
sound. In response to idle questions he, 
himself, needs to be met with somebody 
else’s questions. “Do you need to ask 
that or do you already know?” “Can 
you find that out?” ‘“What’s the 
answer?” “Is that a good question?” Or 
laughingly, “Who is big enough to 
answer that one himself?” 

Many questions the child explores 
through his senses. A group of seven- 
year-olds, presented a triangular prism 
for the first time, put it through tests by 
all the five senses (even to licking it) 
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to find out what it was and what its use. 
Even older children still depend a great 
deal upon sense impressions. 

To many questions, in their elemen 
tary aspects, the child can discover the 
answers for himself. He does, unless he 
is discouraged by overfearful cautions. 
“Be careful!” “Look out! It might bite!” 
‘O-o0-00! Put that do-o-o-wn!” “Nasty 
old caterpillar!” ‘Don’t touch!” “No. 
No!” 

“No-no, darling,” may be used for our 
adult convenience, as an anodyne, as 
effectively quieting and as wicked as sim- 
ilar uses of paregoric. 


Children’s Fears Are Learned 


The normal child naturally wants to 
examine things, situations, and creatures. 
He wants to touch and look. Children are 
not born with fears. We should give 
careful discrimination as to what we 
teach them to fear. Our teaching of fears 
should be limited to those, only, which 
it is necessary for them to acquire. 

One of the truest debts of gratitude 
owed by any child to any parent or 
teacher is that the adult did not instill 
fear by his own unreasoned reactions. 

A certain child at seven and eight years 
of age loved snakes for their beauty of 
color, the smooth rhythm with which 
they moved, their aliveness. She collected 
and carried them in pinafore pockets and 
school lunch box. Never, until she was 
in her mid-thirties, did she find out that 
her mother felt a real aversion to them. 
Many times she has been grateful for her 
mother’s self-control, her determined ob- 
jectiveness, her cooperation in providing 
suitable containers for them. But how the 
child scorned the third-grade teacher who 
screamed and ordered harmless snakes 
out of the building when one crawled 
out of a pocket! For the rest of that year 
that child’s ears were determinedly deaf 
to any thing that teacher said. The child 
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deliberately removed herself from the 
teacher’s world and withdrew into her 
own. It was not worth staying. 

The child needs to see safe adults of 
his world handle the new and strange. 
He needs adults who can handle things 
without fears and encourage him to hold 
and examine. This is the opportunity to 
teach him to see clearly and accurately. 
To learn to observe, objectively and sub- 
jectively, is, in itself, a valuable accom- 
plishment—one which develops concepts 
never otherwise acquired. 

Continuing curiosity may be com- 
pletely crushed through admonitions and 
cautions, through adult shows of fears, 
through inflexibly requiring the child to 
ask permission before he uses material 
or undertakes a project, through too 
much severity as to replacing, cleaning 
up, or wasting materials. 

Materials are in the school for the 
child’s use and for his growth. If he is 
allowed unhandicapped use of materials 
and is taught that proper care and use 
which is intrinsic within their nature, 
he will develop concepts of respect for 
materials, consideration for other mem- 
bers of the group who must use these 
same materials, and concepts of orderly 
arrangement, procedures, and thinking 
habits, at the same time that he learns 
how to satisfy his curiosity. 


To Satisfy Curiosity Is Adventure 


To satisfy curiosity, that curiosity 
which is continuing curiosity leading 
ever onward to something further, is no 
chore. It is adventure! Here is one of the 
most exciting, adventurous aspects of 
teaching. 

“What makes pictures on TV?” “What 
makes plants turn toward the light?” 
“What makes—?” Well, what does? Do 
you, O, Questioned Adult, do you know? 
“How do you get rubber from trees?” 
“How do you take a census of water 
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birds?” “How do they know how far it 
is to Mars?” So? How do we know? 
“Why do things die?” “What happens 
when a person dies?” “Who made God?” 
“‘What was there before the beginning?” 
Hold on, O, Questioned Adult! Don’t get - 
panicky. You don’t know, nor do any of 
us. These are the quests of the ages. 

No adult need ever fear to say honestly 
to a child, “I don’t know.” Children 
respect and value honesty, particularly 
from an adult. Children early learn that 
there is so much of wonder, complexity, 
possibility in the world that no one adult 
can know everything. Consequently, the 
adult grows in stature in the child’s eyes 
when he can say simply, “I don’t know,” 
—that is, provided he adds, (also hon- 
estly and backed with action) “Let’s find 
out!” or humbly, “That is something no- 
body yet knows. What do you think?” 

In every situation, the responsible 
adult must sensitively understand how 
much this particular child can take of 
this particular type of experience; how 
much this group can accomplish. There 
must be skillful understanding of how 
far they can go alone, lest in our eager- 
ness we do too much and take away the 
challenge or lest, in our unawareness, 
we repeatedly suffer some child to come 
up against the insurmountable, struggle 
unavailingly, and quit trying. 


The Adult Acts as Guide 


The adult must also be on guard not 
to assume that the child knows that which 
he can talk about in large and imposing 
syllables, but about which he, in reality, 
has few concepts. Geographical terms, 
place names, and physical science terms 
are examples of these. 

Moreover, we must be on guard lest 
the child become so eager and excited 
that, like Leacock’s horseman, he “rides 
off in all directions at once,” becomes 
jittery, is disorganized, and disperses 
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efforts and energy wildly without inte- 
gration or self-controlled direction. It 
happens more often than we know. The 
concepts this child gains are fragmen- 
tary, out of proportion, usually super- 
ficial, and usually of small value to him. 
They may become dangerous as half- 
understood or partially digested facts 
and meanings become entangled with 
his emotions and prey upon his living. 

The adult must be aware, also, of the 
dangerous possibilities of overstuffing 
the child. There can be mental and emo- 
tional indigestion, even as physical. The 
child may become satiated with too many 
experiences and too early experiences or 
dulled with “too much of a muchness.” 
One of the most grevious symptoms of 
mental overstuffing is shown by the self- 
satisfied child who basks in attention as 
a matter of course with self-assured satis- 
faction that he knows a lot more than 
any of the others. This may be a defense 
mechanism, true. It may, in another 
sense, be the child’s only defense against 
overstuffing by ambitious adults. “See 
how much my boy knows!” “Just look 
at the children in my grade. They’re ’way 
up on standardized test scores.”” So what? 
To what avail in these human lives? 
What has happened to continuing curi- 
osity here? What is the child’s concept 
of learning? What concept has developed 
as to real scholarship? What is his con- 


cept of the genuine humility of one truly 
great? 

Sometimes the child or the group must 
be encouraged to stick to the search for 
answers. Real, intelligent questioning 
often leads into long pursuits of knowl- 
edge. These pursuits can be adventurous. 
They can also require dogged hanging- 
on. They lead to many satisfying expe- 
riences, many colorful personalities, and 
the joy of completed accomplishment. 

The adult who would nurture continu- 
ing curiosity reads to the child and to the 
group. He shares suitable challenging, 
delighting: bits from his own reading, 
even though they be from books for 
adults. Reading is a contagion. It is 
virulent and persistent if contracted from 
one to whom reading is a vital function. 
The adult who reads, answering the 
author aloud, shaping sharp exclama- 
tions, flinging questions at the author, 
demanding whys—that adult, teacher or 
parent, by the contagion of his spirit, 
encourages curiosity. He creates in the 
child a richer concept of what is reading 
at the same time that together they ex- 
plore deepening concepts of what is life. 

Thus, continuing curiosity, leading 
ever to something further, is essential to 


the development of concepts. 

“Prais’'d be the fathomless universe, 

For life and joy, and for objects and knowl- 
edge curious.” (Walt Whitman, “When 

Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d.”) 


How far is it to the nearest star? 


A million miles or so? 


How far is it to the yellow moon? 
Oh there, I’d love to go! 


How far is it to the big round sun? 


your eyes aglow. 


That sets 


How far is it to the big blue sky? 
Those answers I’d love to know. 


How far does the strong wind go, when I hear it 


whirl and roar. 


How far is it to those puffy clouds and how far 


to heaven’s door? 


—JupitH ALLIson, 10 years old 
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he _iiaiitisillaa for Childhood € dacution , a 
1955 Study Conference 


April 11-15 — _Mamrteaa City, Missouri 


Theme: 


Focus oN CHILDREN 





At the conference in Kansas City you will work with people who are concerned, as you 
are, for children. Opportunities to focus on the needs of children will be provided. 


In 


planning the program, the ACEI Executive Board considered the suggestions of those who 
attended previous conferences. Nonmembers as well as members are invited. 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE CONFERENCE 


Study Groups: For working with others on 
problems of mutual concern. Register early 
in order to insure participation in a group of 
your choice. Study groups will be open only 
to those who have registered for the entire 
conference. 


School Visiting: An important resource for 
those who work in study groups will be visits 
to schools and other centers for children. 


General and Special Sessions: Inspiring 
and informative lectures and discussions. 


Excursions: An opportunity for those who 
attend the conference to visit many of the 
interesting and historical places in and near 
Kansas City. Registrants will receive infor- 
mation about possible trips when they register. 


Branch Forums and Branch Problem 
Discussions: For determining ways of car- 
rying out the 1955-57 Plan of Action; for 
discussing branch activities and exchanging 
ideas. 


Open Committee Meetings: For discussing 
committee work with members of ACEI com- 


mittees. 


PLACE 


State Get-Togethers and Regional Din- 
ners: For becoming acquainted; for learn- 
ing news of ACE in states and regions; for 
fun and fellowship. 


Studios: For informal opportunities to use 
materials. 


Film Reviews: For viewing films for and 
about children. 


Special Interest Discussions: For working 
with others interested in areas of nursery 
school, church school, and legislation affect- 
ing children. 


Functional Display: For becoming ac- 
quainted with desirable educational materials. 


Branch Materials Center: For reviewing 
ACE branch materials. 


Resource Materials Center: For browsing 
among current educational publications. 


National Council for Elementary Science: 
The National Council for Elementary Science 
has arranged a program for conference reg- 
istrants on Saturday, April 16. Non-regis- 
trants are also welcome. 


Headquarters will be in the Municipal Auditorium. Meetings will be held in the Audi- 
torium and other convenient centers in the downtown area. 


Note: To insure the best use of limited time and to aid in arriving at wise decisions, the Executive 











Board asks that items of new business be given in writing to some member of the Executive Board before 
April 8, or at least twenty-four hours before the general session at which they will be presented — Friday 


morning, April 15. 


This section of CHILDHOOD EDUCATION has been so planned that it can be detached without disturbing the 
rest of the magazine. Those wishing to attend the conference are asked to use the forms on pages 4-5. 
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REQUEST FOR PRE-CONFERENCE REGISTRATION La 

Mail to: Assn. for Childhood Education International, 1200 15th Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 1 
Miss Wi 
Mr. ceived 
Se ee en aD (ae ee aN estat ere aaa pe Nore rae so informe 
(Surname first) } In K 
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Name of public school system, private school or institution with which you are connected: 

seacoast cocenseuceesececonseies ; LR TIO LO ETO |) ie 
conver 
Check only ONE item — professional status: torium 
( College or Univ. Faculty Member [] Nursery School Teacher [] Superintendent Hotels 
[] Community Worker [] Parent ( Supervisor Aladdin 
(] Intermediate Teacher (] Primary Teacher (J Undergraduate Student Contine: 
[] Kindergarten Teacher 0 Principal TELE.) SRSRRRSPRI er eee catego E aay : Stee... 
Kansas | 
Check only ONE item — membership status: Muehlek 
[] ACEI Life Member (] ACE Branch Delegate, please give name of branch: [[] ACE Branch Member ) Phillips. 
C) International Memb Nc b Presiden 
State..... 
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Enclosed is my registration fee for the 1955 ACEI Conference in Kansas City $.......00......... 





Study Group Registration } 


CLIP ALONG DOTTED LINE AND MAIL TO 
ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION INTERNATIONAL 
1200 15th Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Street: .... pcos ownaonaac teva sk cami tea tees piece a cee ee. Dana Nee pan en Ne Man en an mE NER ID> 


Select in order of preference the four groups in which you are most interested. Please 
make your choices carefully. Avoid choosing a group that others from your locality are 
choosing. Insure varied experiences for your group. Indicate your preferences below. 
(For list of study groups, see pages 6, 7, 8.) Assignments will be made in the order in 
which registrations are received at headquarters. A verification of your assignment will 
be mailed to you with your registration receipt. 


Group Group } 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS SECTION TO 
MISS MARY NUGENT, ACE! HOUSING BUREAU 
1030 Baltimore Avenue, Third Floor, Kansas City 5, Missouri 


1st choice aoe ee 3d_ choice 


2nd choice eee 4th choice 

















REGISTRATION 


Early registration by mail reserves for you a 
place in the group of your choice. Use the form 
on the opposite page and enclose your check or 
money order. 

Pre-conference registration by mail, 


January 10 - March 25 $10.00 
Undergraduate Student. $ 4.00 
Late registration in Kansas City, 
Anil 9 - W2 $11.00 
Undergraduate Student $ 4.50 


When your registration form and check are re- 
ceived at Washington headquarters, a receipt and 
information on excursions will be sent to you. 

In Kansas City you will present your receipt at 
the conference registration desk, Municipal Audi- 
torium, and receive: official badge—admits you to 


HOUSING: Hotels and rates are listed here. 


conference sessions; study group admission card; 
official program. (The conference report will be 
mailed to you before the end of May.) 

Late registrants: Those who wait to register in 
Kansas City pay more and cannot be assured of en- 
rollment in groups of their choice. 

Special note: No provision is made for registra- 
tion for less than the total time of the conference, 
since events planned for the five days are closely 
related. 

Refunds: Those registering but unable to attend 
the conference may receive a refund of $9 (to under- 
graduate students, $3.50) by sending the Official 
Receipt to headquarters in Washington before June 
1. Refunds cannot be made after the close of the 
Association’s fiscal year. 


Use the form below. Most hotels are within 


convenient walking distance of the Auditorium. Direct bus line from Town House to Audi- 


torium. 
Hotels Single Rooms Double Rooms Twin Rooms 
ra NS Sy eet ek GO ccseseeseee $4.00- 7.00 $6.00-10.00 $8.00-10.00 
RO i oe kh SP ae ag thn nl el 5.00- 7.00 7.00- 9.00 8.00-12.00 
a rcpt cada pes cused sna .... 4.00- 5.00 6.00- 7.00 8.00- 9.00 
Kansas Citian................ .... 3.50- 6.00 5.50- 8.50 6.00- 8.00 
Muehlebach...................... . 6.50-13.00 8.00-13.00 10.00-15.00 
Roose deca sdceteceese . 6.00- 7.50 8.00- 9.50 9.00-11.00 
President..................... 5.00- 9.00 8.00-11.00 10.00-13.00 
(1 SOE Sterne Mle penne miter nena: .... 4,00- 6.00 6.25- 8.25 7.50- 9.00 
Town House (Kansas City, Kansas)......................... . 5.00- 9.00 7.50-10.00 8.50-14.00 
"nan ann nT nnnteeteeteeee  eeen n TER RRR 
REQUEST FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 
| Mail to: Miss Mary Nugent, ACEI Housing Bureau, 1030 Baltimore Avenue, Third Floor, Kansas City 
| 5, Missouri 
| Note: Arrange for double occupancy of rooms wherever possible, since single rooms are limited in 
$I number. 
3| Confirmation cannot be sent before January 10. 
2 =| ss is xc nwa erie wee nasa cane sasnesat eee ae 
wi wl 
5 >| Accommodations desired: 
285) Hotel (1st choice). .. Hotel (3rd choice) 
w“ 
6 z| Hotel (2nd choice)... eee eeeeeeeececeseeseee Hotel (4th choice) 
F556 
ui 2 i: =item amacrine Room with bath for 1 person 
“s $| Se ee en Room with bath for 2 persons (double bed) 
Zgel eee .......Room with bath for 2 persons (twin beds) 
zeH! seat ae nton Large room with bath for .........0........e.---s persons 
zur ‘ : a 
ao | If reservation cannot be made in one of the hotels indicated, shall we place you elsewhere? 
3 = 5 NO RRL AER ER nenree [so Sree eererone 
ao>~d 
= & 
o¢ el Date and hour of arrival. ......2....22200- 2.2222 Date and hour of departure........................... 
o 5 Mode of transportation to Kansas City (train, plane, bus, car) 
= 21 Names and addresses of all persons to occupy rooms: (Please print.) 
gl 
o|[ Hote ee weecceeen ec eeeeceeerceceen ee seceeeecesecseneesasearesne sens sseeesnseseess nessa eeeses cesses seeeeseenenee sees sees neseeeeeeeenteceeeencceccscecececeescencccescccecccccccccecccccce 
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STUDY GROUPS | Grok 


Over-All Coordinator: Robert Fleming, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. | Grot 
Teachers, parents, church-school workers and others concerned for children will come to the 1955 
ACEI Study Conference with many different needs. Yet through the unifying theme, Focus on Children, Grot 
the study groups will meet common concerns. It is hoped that registrants will be helped to broaden their | 
own horizons through the sharing of experiences and that renewed confidence in seeking solutions to problems Grot 


will result. 
Study groups will have four opportunities to meet together. The first session will be an over-all meeting 





of each section. One session will be spent in the Kansas City schools. Certain special groups which will Grot 
discuss good teaching practices will have leaders who have been invited into a classroom for that session. 
Leaders of these groups will work with children. 
Below is listed a wide variety of study groups. Choose one that promises the most help with your Secti 
problems. 
Section A. FOCUS ON CHILDREN AS THEY DEVELOP BASIC SKILLS ‘ 
i : ot 
Coordinator: Kenneth Howe, National College of Education, Evanston, III. . 
- Group 1. Hetpinc CHILpREN As THEY LEARN TO READ Gro 
Leader: Elizabeth Neterer, Public Schools, Seattle, Wash. 
Group 2. Hetpinc Cuitpren As THEY Learn To READ Grov 
Leader: 
Group 3. HELPING CHILDREN AS THEY LEARN TO UNDERSTAND AND Use Numbers (Demonstration) Grot 
Leader: Merle Gray, Public Schools, Hammond, Ind. 
: : ss ROL 
Group 4. HeEtpinc CHILDREN AS THEY LEARN TO UNDERSTAND AND Use NUMBERS G 
Leader: 
Group 5. Hetpinc CHILDREN AS THEY LEARN TO LISTEN AND SPEAK EFFECTIVELY Ss 
Leader: Ruth Strickland, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. . 
Group 6. HELPING CHILDREN AS THEY LEARN TO EXPRESS THEMSELVES THROUGH WRITING 
Leader: Muriel Crosby, Public Schools, Wilmington, Del. 
Group 7. HeELpinc CHILDREN AS THEY ADVENTURE WITH LITERATURE GRot 
Leader: 
Group 8. Hertpinc CHILDREN AS THEY DeveLop anp Use Science UNpERSTANDINGS (Demonstration) Grot 
Leader: Gerald Craig, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
Group 9. HEeELpInc CHILDREN AS THEY Grow IN PROBLEM SOLVING | rot 
Leader: Nova Nestrick, Public Schools, Great Neck, N. Y. 
Section B. FOCUS ON CHILDREN AND THEIR MENTAL HEALTH Grot 
Coordinator: Katherine Hill, New York University, New York, N. Y. G 
ROL 
Group 21. Hetpinc CuHitpREN Grow In Group UNDERSTANDINGS 
Leader: Margaret Harris, Little Red School House, New York, N. Y. Grot 
Group 22. Hetprnc CHILDREN UNDERSTAND THEMSELVES 
Leader: Mary Jane Loomis, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio Grou 
Group 23. DEVELOPING SELF UNDERSTANDING IN TEACHERS 
Leader: Myron Cunningham, University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. Grou 
Group 24. HeELpinc PARENTS UNDERSTAND THEMSELVES 
Leader: Walter Douglas Smith, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Fla. Grou 


Group 25. Hetpinc CuILtpren Live CONSTRUCTIVELY WITH THOSE OF DIFFERING Points oF VIEW ss 
Leader: Lucile Lindberg, Queens College, Flushing, N. Y. Grov 


Group 26. HeExpinc TEACHERS CLARIFY THEIR Own GOALs 


Leader: Marian Jenkins, Public Schools, Los Angeles County, Calif. — 


Section C. FOCUS ON CHILDREN AS THEY GROW THROUGH CREATIVE EXPERIENCES Grou 


Coordinator: Laura Zirbes, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio C 
ROU 


Group 31. Hepinc CHILpREN DEvELop CREATIVITY IN Music 
Leader: 

















Group 32. 


Group 33. 
Group 34. 
Group 35. 


Group 36. 


Section D. 


Group 41. 
Group 42. 
Group 43. 
Group 44. 


Group 45. 


Hetpinc CHILDREN DEVELOP CREATIVITY IN ART 
Leader: 


HeEpinc CHILDREN DEVELOP CREATIVITY THROUGH WritINGc (Demonstration) 
Leader: Jeannette Veatch, Goucher College, Towson, Md. 


Hetpinc CHILDREN DEVELOP CREATIVITY THROUGH INTERPRETIVE Bopy MovEMENT 
Leader: Gladys Andrews, New York University, New York, N. Y. 


HELpinc CHILDREN DEVELOP CREATIVITY THROUGH DRAMATICS 
Leader: Margaret S. Woods, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 


Makinc History AND GEOGRAPHY LIVE FOR CHILDREN 
Leader: 


FOCUS ON CHILDREN THROUGH COOPERATIVE RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN 
THE HOME, THE SCHOOL AND THE COMMUNITY 


Coordinator: James L. Hymes, Jr., George Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 
DeEvELoPING CLosER HoME-ScHOOL RELATIONSHIPS 
Leader: Helen Johnson, Central Michigan College of Education, Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 


INTERPRETING THE SCHOOL PROGRAM TO THE COMMUNITY 
Leader: William Keller, Public Schools, Williamsville, N. Y. 


REPORTING TO PARENTS REGARDING CHILDREN’S PROGRESS 
Leader: 


Finpinc More EFrrectivE Ways oF WORKING WITH PARENTS 
Leader: Leone Kirchgassner, Public Schools, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WoRrKING WITH PARENTS OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
Leader: 


Section E. FOCUS ON CHILDREN THROUGH ORGANIZING THE ENVIRONMENT FOR 


Group 5l. 


Group 52. 


Group 53. 


Group 54. 


Group 55. 


Group 56. 


Group 57. 


Group 58. 


Group 59. 


Group 60. 


Group 61. 


Group 62. 


Group 63. 


LEARNING 
Coordinator: Winifred E. Bain, Wheelock College, Boston, Mass. 


Focus on CHILDREN THROUGH ORGANIZING THE ENVIRONMENT FOR LEARNING IN THE NURSERY 
ScHOOL 
Leader: 


Focus ON CHILDREN THROUGH ORGANIZING THE ENVIRONMENT FOR LEARNING IN THE KINDERGARTEN 
Leader: Annie Wilcox, State Teachers College, Oneonta, N. Y. 


BRIDGING THE GAP BETWEEN THE NurRSERY SCHOOL, THE KINDERGARTEN AND THE ELEMENTARY 
ScHOOL 
Leader: Lila McKinney, Public Schools, Winnetka, III. 


PROGRAMMING A Goop ScHooL Day 
Leader: 


PROGRAMMING A Goop ScHoot Day 
Leader: Margaret Gustin, State Department of Education, Hartford, Conn. 


Finpinc Ways To PREVENT Over-CROWDING 
Leader: Walter Shold, State Department of Education, Salem, Ore. 


WorKING THROUGH Groups TO HELP CHILDREN LEARN 
Leader: 


SETTING A WHOLESOME ENVIRONMENT FOR TEACHERS IN ORDER TO AID CHILDREN’S LEARNING 
Leader: Charles Dent, University of Texas, Austin, Texas 


HELpinc CHILDREN TO KNow THEIR ENVIRONMENT THROUGH OuTDOOR EDUCATION 
Leader: 


DEVELOPING AFTER-SCHOOL PROGRAMS FOR CHILDREN 
Leader: Hazel Gabbard, Office of Education, Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Washington, D. C. 


Usinc Mopern Mass Mepia TO ENHANCE CHILDREN’S LEARNINGC—TV, Fivms, RapIo 
Leader: Alberta L. Meyer, Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 


SELECTING APPROPRIATE EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS FOR CHILDREN 
Leader: Theo Reeve, State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 


CONSIDERING THE PLACE OF A SECOND LANGUAGE IN CHILDREN’S LEARNING 
Leader: Bess Goodykoontz, Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D. C 








Section F. FOCUS ON CHILDREN—HOW THEY LEARN 


Coordinator: 


Group 7]. Hexprnc CHILDREN WITH THEIR DEVELOPMENTAL TASKS 
Leader: Columbia Winn, Madison College, Harrisonburg, Va. 


Group 72. Hetpinc CHILDREN SEE THEIR TASKS IN AN ENLARGING WorRLD 
Leader: Louise Sause, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 


Group 73. HELPING THE SLOW-LEARNING CHILD 
Leader: 





Group 74. HELPING THE GIFTED CHILD 
Leader: Dorothy Norris, Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 


Group 75. HELPING THE EMOTIONALLY DisTURBED CHILD 
Leader: Ina K. Dillon, Public Schools, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Group 76. UNpberstTANDING How CHILDREN LEARN 
Leader: Helen Barnes, Public Schools, Montgomery County, Md. 


HELPING THE PHysICALLY HANDICAPPED CHILD 
Leader: Cynthia Heth, Public Schools, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


~ 
~I 


Group 


Section G. FOCUS ON CHILDREN THROUGH CONSIDERATION OF HOW WE KNOW WHAT 
THEY LEARN 


Coordinator: Marie Hughes, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Group 8l. Ways or Knowinc How CHILpREN ACHIEVE 
Leader: Marie Hughes, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Group 82. Ways or Knowinc WHy CHILDREN BEHAVE AS THEY Do 
Leader: Margaret McFarland, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Group 83. Ways oF Knowinc How CHILDREN ARE GROWING 
Leader: 


Group 84. Ways or Knowrnc Our PLANNING Is EFFECTIVE 
Leader: Audrianna Allen, Public Schools, Seattle, Wash. 


Section H. FOCUS ON CHILDREN AS THEY DEVELOP VALUES 


Coordinator: Helen Heffernan, State Department of Education, Sacramento, Calif. 


Group 91. HeELpinc CHILDREN DEVELOP SPIRITUAL VALUES 
Leader: Minnie Lee Rowland, State Department of Education, Columbia, S. C. | 


Group 92. HELPING CHILDREN DEVELOP HUMAN VALUES \ 
Leader: Erna Christensen, Public Schools, Hartsdale, N. Y. 


Group 93. HELPING CHILDREN DEVELOP SELF-DISCIPLINE 
Leader: Laura Hooper, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Group 94. HELPING CHILDREN DEVELOP ETHICAL VALUES 
Leader: Alice Goddard, Public Schools, Chicago, IIl. 


Group 95. Hetpinc CHILDREN DeveLop VALUES REGARDING HEALTH 
Leader: Margaret Nix, McGill University, Montreal, Quebec, Can. 


Group 96. HELPING CHILDREN IN LEARNING SOCIAL VALUES 
Leader: 


Section I, LABORATORY GROUPS 


Coordinator: 


Group 10]. Art 
Leader: 


Group 102. Music 
Leader: Florence Holden, Public Schools, South Norfolk, Va. 


Group 103. Science 
Leader: John Navarra, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. DI 
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"What Are Children Learning 
Through Independent Work Periods? 


By MARGARET WILLIAMS 


Are they developing initiative? 
Are they making intelligent choices? 


Are they respecting the rights of others? 


Are they using freedom with responsibility? 
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At 
Tue WELL-INFORMED TEACHER IN THE 
modern elementary schoob is concerned 
primarily with child development and is 
sensitive to the growth needs of the chil- 
dren with whom he works—as individ- 
uals and as members of a group. He 
knows them as persons with widely dif- 
fering capacities for learning and, there- 
fore, varying ‘needs for instruction. To 
meet the spread of individual differences 
which exists in any age group, the teacher 
must be able and willing to adapt the 
curriculum and to organize the routines 
of the school day to insure continuous 
and well-rounded learning experiences 
for every child in his class. . 

The well-informed teacher realizes 
that the traditional patterns of organ- 
ization in the teacher-dominated school 
no longer suffice—that mass education 
procedures do not provide adequately for 
individual differences among children. 
He is also aware that children learn best 
by firsthand experiencing—by exploring, 
experimenting, investigating, and discov- 
ering—in situations which are meaning- 
ful to them. His challenge, then, is to 
adapt instructional procedures to indi- 
viduals and to small groups during some 
hours of the school day and at the same 
time provide educationally sound activ- 
ities for the children who are not under 
his direct supervision during such periods 
of time. His major purpose is, “To pro- 
vide an environment which stimulates 
children to see purposeful jobs inviting 
them.” 

The task of engaging children in 
worth-while activities which are meaning- 
ful to them and at the same time educa- 
tionally valuable is an important and 
difficult one for most teachers. It has 
sometimes been met by assigning “‘seat 
work” without much thought of the learn- 





Margaret Williams is supervisor of primary edu- 
cation in the Granite School District which is 
in Salt Lake County, Utah. 
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ing opportunities such materials afford 
children, but with the major purpose of 
keeping them quiet. 

Since children learn by doing and 
learn what they do, they need many op- 
portunities to experience values which 
will help them to become contributing 
members to the democratic society of 
which they are a part. They need to 
understand, through practice, how to use 
their own initiative, how to make intel- 
ligent choices, how to respect the rights 
of others, and how to use freedom with 
responsibility. Children have demon- 
strated that they have capabilities within 
themselves for developing such valuable 
personal and socially acceptable skills. 
They have demonstrated the ability to 
plan, to carry through activities of their 
own choice, and to evaluate the outcomes 
of their own work without direct super- 
vision. Thoughtful teachers are seeking 
to organize the school environment to 
afford for children more and more op- 
portunity for self-direction. 

To meet the requirements of the prob- 
lem, the concept of independent work 
periods has been developing over the 
past few years. This idea presents a 
plausible solution and is now becoming 
an accepted and valued part of the regu- 
lar day in many schools of the country. 
Well-planned independent work periods 
are not just periods of time to fill in. 
They can become the most vital part of 
the school day. Teachers have been ex- 
perimenting with the idea in many places 
in an attempt to better meet the needs 
of the children with whom they work. 


To Deal with This Problem 

One such group of primary teachers. 
with their supervisor, organized a work- 
shop as part of their inservice training 
program for the school year to deal with 
this problem. They were particularly con- 
cerned with what to do with some of the 
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Children should be doing work which 
requires their own initiative and planning. 
children while the teacher worked with 
others. The group decided to meet one 
afternoon each week to find answers to 
their questions and try to implement in 
practice the ideas set forth by proponents 
of independent work periods. They were 
eager to experiment and to satisfy them- 
selves that such organizations and pro- 
cedures would meet the needs of chil- 
dren and enrich the offerings of the 
school. 

Their first goal was to collect and 
study all available materials on the sub- 
ject of independent work periods, to find 
out what workers in other places had 
done, and what suggestions they had 
made. There was much searching in bul- 
letins, magazines, books, and portfolios, 
with attendant discussion and evaluation 
of the ideas found. A second goal was to 
experiment with their ideas in their class- 
rooms throughout the week and to share 
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and evaluate their findings at the follow- 
ing session of the workshop. 

A logical outgrowth of the study was 
the formulation of a set of principles to 
serve as guides to the development of 
classroom programs. These principles 
fell into several categories such as: what 
would happen to children in the process; 
how teachers would work; how the 
physical environment of classrooms 
might be changed; what materials were 
already available for use in such a pro- 
gram and how other needed ones might 
be secured. 


What Happens to Children? 
The following are typical statements 
of principles affecting the children: 


e Children should be doing work which re- 
quires the use of their own initiative and 
planning and which results in increasing abil- 
ity to do self-directed work. 
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e They should not be expeéted to sit still and 
do ‘only assigned work for long peroids of 
time. 

e They sheuld be helped to learn habits of 
respect and consideration for others, self- 
control, and acceptance of responsibility for 
their own behavior. 

e Children need the help of the teacher in 
making plans they can carry out successfully. 
e They need to know where materials are 
and. how to get them quickly and without 
interrupting each other. 

e The teacher needs to develop with the chil- 
dren suitable standards of behavior during 
this kind of activity. 

e The need for comparative quiet should be 
discussed with children. 

e They will propose ways of working, discuss 
problems of conduct that may arise, and 
decide on the standards of conduct they can 
and will observe. 

e The teacher is careful to note that the pro- 
posed ways of behaving are feasible and good 
for the children. He recognizes that it is his 
responsibility to help each child make steady 
progress toward the goals of behavior which 
have been cooperatively determined. 


Since children working with the teach- 
er need to hear each other so they can 
concentrate, the group working by itself 
should learn ways of working which are 
fairly quiet without direct help from 
the teacher. This necessitates evaluation 
by the child of his choice of an activity 
to see if it is a good thing for him to do 
at the time. 

It takes time and patience to develop 
habits of wise choosing, self-direction, 
and consideration for others. Since these 
are life values, time devoted by teacher 
and children to their development is well 
spent. 

It is important for children to know 
what they are expected to do but equally 
important for them to learn adequate 
ways of doing it. Behavior has to be 
learned and so must be guided as care- 
fully as any other learning. It will not 
be a natural outgrowth of experience un- 
less attention is paid to “how we do it” 
as well as “what we do.” Teachers must 
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work with children to develop with them 
standards of neatness, order, fair play, 
and cooperation which are right for the 
maturity level of the children concerned 
and which are acceptable to them. 


How Teachers Would Work 


The group learned that certain prin- 
ciples were also important for them if 
their own planning and guidance of inde- 
pendent work periods was to be success- 
ful. 

The most important single factor in 
successful independent work periods is 
the teacher’s own careful planning and 
preparation for them. Nothing should be 
attempted with children for which mate- 
rials are not ready and easily accessible. 
For example, paints should be mixed 
ahead of time, clay should be prepared 
early enough to be of the right consis- 
tency, paper must be cut to the right 
size, and so on. 

Time and patience must be spent in 
careful preparation with children in the 
ways of using the materials they are 
going to work with. They need to be 
shown how to make correct use of tools. 
paints, brushes, scissors, clay, and other 
materials. A certain amount of routine 
in the care of materials day by day 
eliminates confusion. For instance, there 
should be a place for everything and 
everything should be in the right place. 

One way of introducing children to 
work without direct supervision is to start 
them working with materials and pro- 
cesses with which they are already famil- 
iar. Routines and processes to be used 
should be understood before children go 
to work alone. For example, children 
need to have demonstrated for them the 
step-by-step procedure to use in prepar- 
ing to do finger painting before they can 
do it alone; that is, how to wet the paper, 
how much paste to use, how to care for 
hands after using finger paint, where to 
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Time and patience must be spent 
in carcful preparation with children. 


put the picture to dry, how to clear up 
work space for the next child before 
leaving to go to another activity. 

In planning for work time the teacher 
needs to take plenty of time to listen to 
children’s ideas in order to know they are 
making the kind of choices which they 
can carry through without direct assist- 
ance. The periods should be short enough 
to be successful. The work time may be 
lengthened as children grow in_ their 
ability to work independently. The teach- 
er gives help with planning as long as 
children need it and some children need 
it longer than others. 

The teacher tries to avoid upset and 
confusion for the child by helping him 
limit his choices to things he can handle 
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successfully by himself. Choices by some 
children may well be limited to only a 
few types of work at first. Later the 
range is enlarged as they demonstrate 
their increased power to work alone. As 
children mature and are able to assume 
more responsibility for their own con- 
duct, a greater variety of materials is 
supplied. Activities which grow out of 
class living during other parts of the 
day furnish incentive and opportunity 
for many worth-while experiences. Be- 
cause children are immature, they tend 
to forget their plans and good intentions 
and need to be reminded from time to 
time of their responsibilities to others in 
the room. 

A balanced program of work activities 
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may include some teacher-assigned work. 
When assigned work is given, it should 
be something of which a child under- 
stands the purpose, which he can relate 
to his own needs for practice, and in the 
doing of which he cooperates. Children 
need the discipline occasionally of stay- 
ing with an assigned task until it is com- 
pleted to the best of one’s ability. They 
are willing to do this if purposes are 
understood and accepted by them. 

An evaluation and checking period at 
the end of the independent work period 
is of as great importance as was the 
planning. Evaluation of their efforts helps 
children to see their responsibility to 
themselves and others for choosing 
wisely and doing their work well. It is 
through the process of evaluation that 
children come to know how well they 
have worked and whether or not they are 
making progress toward goals they have 
set up. A check on what happened today 
lays the foundation for what needs to be 
done tomorrow. In this way experiences 
are ongoing and individual children bet- 
ter understand their relationships to 


group living. 


What Materials Could Be Used 


As an understanding of the possibil- 
ities inherent in such an enriched pro- 
gram grew, teachers looked about their 
own schools to see what materials were 
available and how they would lend them- 
selves to use in independent work periods. 
A bulletin listing available materials, to- 
gether with suggested activities for the 
children, was an outgrowth of this part 
of the study. 

And as the teachers experimented with 
ideas suggested by these materials, they 
brought to the workshop the most inter- 
esting things which had been done by the 
children during the intervening week to 
share and discuss with each other. The 
sharing went on from week to week, 
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and satisfaction in the experience grew 
until there was not enough time in any 
one workshop period for all teachers who 
wished to participate to do so. As the 
experiment in sharing continued, the list 
of materials and their possible uses grew. 


How Classrooms Changed 


As a result of the group enterprise, 
changes became apparent in many class- 
room situations. The physical appearance 
of some rooms changed greatly as well- 
defined interest centers began to appear. 
In some of the older and more rigidly 
furnished classrooms, seats were fre- 
quently rearranged to make space for 
various kinds of work experiences. In 
all types of classrooms the setting was 
changed as pet cages, easels, play furni- 
ture, toys, games, aquariums, and ter- 
rariums became familiar pieces of class- 
room equipment. As interests grew, other 
people also became contributors to the 
programs. School custodians, husbands 
of teachers, parents of children made 


and added many valuable pieces of 
equipment. 

A visit to the classrooms of teachers 
who were participating in the study dis- 
closed children engaged in many activ- 
ities of which the following composite 
picture would be typical. 


Near well-stocked library shelves children 
had gathered to read books of their own 


choosing. In another part of the room a small 
group was sitting together to share books 
they had enjoyed—“friendship reading” they 
called it. At a round table near the back of 
the room, another small group was using a 
flannel board and cutouts to work number 
combinations from a stack of flash cards. 
Many devices for helping children to under- 
stand number relationships through use of 
concrete objects were at hand. 

At easels about the room, smocked children 
expressed their ideas and emotions with long- 
handled brushes dipped in cans of bright 
poster paint. Material for finger painting was 
found at the work table and children applied 
the paste, sprinkled dry color from salt 
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shakers, and worked out amazingly intricate 
and beautiful designs. A group of boys was 
seen working zealously at building high 
towers, ramps, garages, bridges, and airports 
with blocks or tinker toys using toy trucks, 
planes, boats, and people. They dramatized 
with keen imagination the work life of the 
world about them. 

On a side wall where a long strip of wide 
paper covered the pinning board, a group of 
children was at work on a mural depicting 
the hibernation of animals. Squirrels with 


their winter hoard were shown in trunks of 
trees, birds were winging away to the south- 


land. Underground, the rodent burrows were 
plainly shown; and under the water of a pond 


and in the mud of its banks, fish, toads, and 
turtles were shown asleep for the winter. 

By themselves or with a friend or two, 
children were putting puzzles together, model- 
ing with clay, writing stories for the class 
book, making entries in the science log, writ- 


ing stories for their own book, making birth- 
day and greeting cards, and writing letters 


to absent schoolmates. 

One small bright-eyed boy who had not 
yet learned to read searched diligently 
through science books and pamphlets for pic- 


tures and words for the teacher to read which 
would tell more about the wriggling garter 


snake which reposed in a fruit jar near by. 
His grandmother had helped him catch it. 


Other interesting and purposeful activities 
may be found in classrooms where teachers 


and children plan together the work time of 
the day. 


Some teachers who had continued to 
experiment with ideas gained in the 
workshop came together for an in- 
formal evaluation of further contribu- 
tions of the independent work periods to 
the lives and growth of children. The 
statements which follow indicate the 
values which these skillful and con- 
scientious teachers now hold for the 
children who have experienced with 
them, through several years, well- 
planned independent work periods in 
their classrooms. 
¢ Planning is still the most important 
single factor in the success of indepen- 
dent work periods. The teacher’s own 
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planning and careful preparation can- 
not be over emphasized. 

e Children can and do plan well and 
follow through on plans they help to 
make. Children who are used to plan- 
ning often come with very ingenious - 
ideas to share which work well when put 
to use. Parents report that children often 
talk over their plans and problems at 
home. Teachers say they bring from 
home many good suggestions when they 
know these will be valued and acted 
upon. 

e Through actual practice in cooperative 
planning, children learn to understand 
the meaning of such words as cooperate, 
self-control, sharing, responsibility and 
the concepts behind them. They learn 
what these terms mean because they are 
helped to know when and in what way 
they have practiced them. 

e Children respond to the security pro- 
vided by a plan for the day’s work which 
they have helped to make. A copy of the 
plan should be left on the board or on a 
chart in plain view of all as a reference 
and a guide to the child’s working day. 
Planning which is based on ongoing expe- 
riences is most valuable. 

e Plans should include the use of mate- 
rials with emphasis on conservation and 
care. When children understand the 
source of supply for the materials they 
enjoy using, they value them more high- 
ly and take better care of them. 

e Children can be helped to value time 
and to use it wisely and productively. 
Planning in which children participate 
for the work of their day tends to estab- 
lish habits of work in which time becomes 
a priceless commodity. 

e Standards of work and good ways of 
meeting them are part of planning with 
children. When children understand what 
is expected of them, they try hard to 
meet the standards they have helped to 
set. Even six-year-olds can understand 
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the need for relatively quiet work, quiet 
voices,. and quiet movements about the 
room, if the group at work with the 
teacher is not to be unduly disturbed. 
They will cooperate willingly because 
they experience both situations during 
the progress of the day. 

© Individual differences for instruction 
can be best met in the independent work 
period. As teachers observe the reactions 
of children to materials and situations, 
special needs and abilities of the chil- 
dren are more easily discovered. The shy 
child emerges when he feels free to ex- 
periment without too close scrutiny of 
his efforts by his teacher or his class- 
mates. The over-stimulated or too aggres- 
sive child is helped by his peers to find 
a place in group living where he can 
make his best contribution. 

e The independent work period is valu- 
able because it gives children relief from 
the stimulation of working always with 
a group of other people, and from being 
held for long periods of time at a high 
pitch of class attention. It permits chil- 
dren to carry out interests of their own 
which might otherwise be crowded out 
of a busy day. It also offers opportunity 
to children to finish what they undertake 
and to find use for work when it is fin- 
ished. Children will work diligently to 
improve their own skills and standards 
of work if they are not too often com- 
pared with others. When they are shown 
some guideposts to their own progress. 
self practice becomes meaningful. 

e Such a period also provides time for 
relaxed pleasure reading. In classrooms 
where too much time is spent in “reading 
group” procedures. some children do not 
get enough opportunity to select: an excit- 
ing book of their choice with time enough 
to read and let the story roll along. 

e The teacher's understanding and ac- 
ceptance of values of independent work 
periods is necessary to success. The teach- 
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er must believe in the ability of children 
to work alone. He must let them know 
that he has faith in their ability to take 
care of themselves—then give them the 
responsibility of living up to his best ex- 
pectations for them. 

e Evaluation is an integral part of plan- 
ning. The teacher must constantly. ap- 
praise the activities of independent work 
periods, lest there is wasted time and op- 
portunity for children to develop peor 
attitudes and undesirable work habits. 
It is necessary for him to learn to be 
critical and objective and make changes 
in procedures when necessary. Children 
take great pride in selecting worth-while 
work and in doing it well. It is in the 
evaluation period at the end of a work 
time that they are taught to see how well 
they are succeeding as individuals and 
as members of the group. Evaluation 
with children promotes continuing growth 
toward the goals set through planning. 
Individuals enjoy the approval of their 
peers when success is achieved and be- 
come more appreciative of the efforts 
of each to make the period worth while 
for all. 


It Does Work 


Teachers who participated in these de- 
scribed experiences with children agree 
that values held for independent work 
periods can be made to operate in prac- 
tice. They are sure that children grow 
better and learn more in an atmosphere 
of friendly cooperation, mutual trust. 
and shared responsibility. 

In classrooms where the learning en- 
vironment is enriched with varied mate- 
rials, children become more creative, 
think more clearly, make better decisions 
and wiser choices. As children are helped 
to grow in these ways, from dependence 
to independence, the great objectives of 
education for life iti a democracy are 
better realized. 
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Make It With and For Children 


One of a series of articles from material collected by members of the Make It With and 


For Children Committee of ACEI, Adele Rudolph (Philadelphia), chairman. 


This section is a continuation of “Let’s Look to Proof for Authority,” November 1954. 


PAPER MAKING: 


Pulp: Wood Pulp—if near a papermill, chips or shavings that have been shredded, chemically 
treated, and made into pulp can be obtained. Rag Pulp—clean white rags (linen, cotton)—tear 
(about 1” square), shred until no fabric is remaining, snip lint into tiny pieces (or starting at a 
corner, cut diagonally across square, so fine that fluff is made); cover with water and boil (about 
10 min. or more, add water as needed) or soak overnight. Beat with smooth sticks, potato masher, 
rotary beater. Newsprint Pulp—tear newspaper; make pulp. 


Mold and Deckle: Mold—wooden frame with 
fine-meshed copper-wire screen nailed (cop- 
per tacks) over opening (size of paper de- 
sired). Note: strong cloth, so fine that pulp 
will not flow through but the water will, can 
be stretched, tacked on, and also used as a 
screen. Deckle (German “lid”—keeps pulp 
in)—two frames nailed together; under 
frame fits loosely around mold; upper frame 
partly covers frame of mold. 








Making Sheet of Paper: add 1 cup of pulp to 3 or more quarts soft water. (If rag pulp is used, 
add laundry starch, about 4 tablespoonfuls to water.) When the pulp has been screened off, add 
another cup of pulp (and 1 tablespoonful of starch when using rag pulp) to the water. Note: 
when using rag pulp, some recipes add 1 tablespoon clay powder and 1 of glue to the water as 
fillers. 


Keep pulp in motion: dip edge of mold and deckle down and under, bring it up level through the 
surface of agitated floating pulp. Gently shake mold and deckle so pulp will be smooth and level 
on mold and water will drain off. Remove deckle, turn mold and wet pulp-sheet down on piece 
of cloth (muslin, felt) laid on blotter and newspapers. Tease wet pulp-sheet off mold onto cloth, 
place another piece of cloth over pulp-sheet. Using smoth round stick or rolling pin, gently 
squeeze out excess water. Iron dry with warm iron. Deckled edge may be left on or trimmed off. 
Coat the surface of the paper by brushing gently with a little tasteless colorless warm gelatin 
solution (1 teaspoonful in cup boiling water). Place coated paper between cloths and iron very dry 
with hot iron. Remove cloth very carefully. 


Watermarks: bend brass or copper wire (about 18 gauge) into desired shape. Sew to wire screen 
of mold. 
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SILK CULTURE AND SPINNING: 


Carton divided into compartments by interlocking strips 
of paper boards with matching slots. Each floor relined 
with paper after daily house cleaning during eating stage. 
Two or more children have the full responsibility for a 
compartment and its occupants. 


Eggs: may be purchased from Biological Supply House, 
Chicago, Illinois, or from Mr. T. A. Keleher, 4603 Sheridan 
St., Riverdale, Md. Keep eggs in closed glass bottle in 
refrigerator until white mulberry or osage orange leaves 




















become available. When 
hatched, feed them daily on 
fresh picked and dry leaves 
(damp or wet leaves or twigs 
make worms ill—a_ blotter 
might be used to absorb mois- 
ture). Molts about 4 times in 
5 to 6 weeks. When cocoons 
are formed, select those for 
silk, leaving some for emerg- 
ence of moth, mating, laying 
eggs (6 to 8 weeks, life cycle 
of silk worms). 





Reeling and Spinning: “Raw silk”’—place one or more cocoons in boiling hot water to soak a 
short time so as to soften gum and kill chrysalis; tease, using crochet hook or similar tool, until 
end of filament or fiber is found; gently brush off and carry (use smooth stick) filament of one 
cocoon to reel (a spool on a round stick will work). To form silk yarn, pass filaments from 
several reels through a wire loop or screw eye, spin (twist) the filaments together. 
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SPINNING: 


Spinning Wheel: large 
wheel—two large disks 
with a smaller disk be- 
tween; or two large disks 
held together by sweat 
band (man’s hat) tacked on 
edges and held apart by 
block at axle; or tricycle 
or other discarded metal 
wheel with tire removed. 
Small wheel or spindle— 
spool scored to carry pulley 
belt and fastened to shaft 
with brad. Hook—bent brad 
at end of shaft on which to 
loop yarn while spinning. 
Belt—discarded sewing 
machine’ strap; rubber 











bands looped together, last pair tied; or strong cord with ends overlapped, smoothed and held 


together by staples, fine string, or carpet thread (no knots). 


Spinning on Wheel: hold fibers “fan shaped” and tightly in one hand; with the other hand 
draw or pull out a fine strand about 1” long from one end of sliver. Twist this end; don’t let 


go! pull another inch, twist, don’t let go! 
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Continue until a strong yarn (as even as possible) 


is made. If hand does let go 
of end of yarn, twist the 
yarn back into shape before 
pulling. Gently drawing 
and twisting, drawing and 
twisting a few fibers at a 
time, continue spinning by 
hand until 8” to 12” of 
yarn has been spun. Wind 
part of yarn on spindle, 
then loop yarn on hook at 
end of spindle. Gently 
drawing fibers from 
stretched fan-shaped end 
of sliver, spin a length of 
yarn by turning the large 
wheel. Take yarn off hook, 
wind on spindle. If yarn 
breaks from sliver, overlap 
and twist, using fingers. 
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WEAVING: Ay = 


Loom: A frame or box with a cloth beam on which to roll finished cloth, a warp beam to carry 
“continuous warp,” and a heddle device to raise and lower designated warp threads, i.e., to 
form a “shed” through which to pass the shuttle. 

On each bean, starting at the center, locate a series of small screw eyes about 1” apart. 


Heddle: narrow strips of thin wood (tongue 
depressors, popsicle sticks, slats) glued and 
laced together. Or a heddle made from piece 
of wood with slots (make all holes before 
using saw). Use small drill or brad aw! in 
making heddle holes. Press blade of brad awl 
across grain of wood thus cutting fibers; 
pressing and twisting awl, spread fibers 
apart making hole. Sand all edges and holes 
with sliver of sandpaper so that warp will 
not be frayed. 





























Warping Loom: until familiar with warping 
the loom, cut warp lengths less than 36”. 
Beginning at center of warp beam, tie 4 warp 
ends in screw eye; wind them on the beam; tie in place. Warp as many sections (to right and 
left of center) as are needed. Untie center group of warp ends and bring them up and over bar 
and one at a time through the heddle—one end through hole, the next through space, one through 
hole, one through space. Tie the 4 ends together in a loose knot. Continue until all ends are 
through heddle and tied on far side. Check: one and only one thread in each and every hole and 
space that are needed to carry warp. Beginning at center, carry the bunch of 4 warp ends over 
bar and down to center screw eye on cloth beam. Tie or loop the ends through screw eye. Warp 
should be taut across loom. When all warp ends have been tied to cloth beam, the warp should 
lie flat, parallel, with no sagging threads. Try heddle—alternate threads are above and below 
for plain weaving. 


Weaving: cloth beam should be toward weaver. To help prevent narrowing or “waist” forming, 
lay or weave each filling thread on slight slant; then with hands at center, pack or batten new 
thread against cloth; moving hands apart continue to pack thread. If heddle is very strong, it 
may be used to batten the filling thread against the cloth. When several inches of cloth have 
been woven, wind part of cloth on beam. Continue with weaving. When article is finished, 
leave several inches of empty warp threads before starting a new piece. 


KNITTING: 


Knitting Frame: the length of the frame, the width of the 
slot, the number and spacing of the brads depend on the 
thickness of the yarn and the width of article to be made. 
Possible to string and interlock loops of yarn or narrow 
ribbon for flat or for tubular fabric (Remember spool knitting). 





The committee expresses its appreciation to the following Lena Aaronson, Bess Voron (McCloskey), Margaret 
contributors from the Philadelphia Public Schools: Eliza- Brown, Elizabeth Kogel (Pennypacker), Grace Van 
Voorhees (Stevens) ; Libby Spizer, student teacher, Temple 


beth Mahle, Anna Schars (Edmonds), Anne Gouse (Fox [niversity; and to Caroline McElwee, librarian, Illman 
Chase), Margaret Chappell, Mary McKeever (J. S. Jenks), Carter Unit, University of Pennsylvania. 
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Cnvatin Play things “Ohe 





Specially developed for schools, this duraluminum cot is easy 

and economical to store, stacks out of the way in a corner. It is 

far sturdier than old-fashioned folding cots, has proved uni- 
formly superior to mats, keeps children off drafty floors. So light 
a child can handle a cot without teacher help, so strong the dur- 
aluminum frame is unconditionally guaranteed. Unique U-shaped 
legs make a springy comfortable surface... unlike most 
canvas-topped cots. Priced within reach of every school budget! 


What school officials say about this cot: 


. their use has greatly lessened the amount of colds 
pier cer by our kindergarten pupils.” 
«...no child has the least bit of trouble carrying his own cot.” 
“.. pupils are so much more comfortable on the cots than 
when they had to lie on the floor.” 
. (parents) have expressed great satisfaction...” 
“..a very interesting sight to see the pupils, only 5 years 
of age, getting their cots and, after the rest period, 
stacking the cots back.” 





S University Place, New York 3, N.Y. 
316 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, IIl. 
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NEWS and REVIEWS 


News HERE and THERE .. . 
By FRANCES HAMILTON 





New Brench 

Madison Association for Childhood Education, South 
Dakota ‘ 

Reinstated 

DeKalb County Association for Childhood Education, 
Georgia 

New Life Member 


Mina Marie Miller. 


ACEI Headquarters Fund 


Our fund now totals $15,098.34. We hope 
you are watching it grow as we are: with the 
vision of a new headquarters superimposed! 


Austin, Texas 


In This Issue 


This issue of CHILDHOOD EbDUCATION con- 
tains information needed for registration for 
the 1955 ACEI Study Conference, to be held 
in Kansas City, April 11-15. Read the program 
information and register early for the Con- 
ference. Only by doing this can you be as- 
sured of the opportunity to participate in the 
activities of your choice. 


Visitors to Headquarters 


Traveling educators from all corners of the 
world call on ACEI Headquarters when they 
visit Washington, D. C. During the past year 
we have entertained guests from Arabia, Aus- 
tralia, The Bahamas, Brazil. Burma, Canada, 
Cuba, Denmark, Egypt, England, Finland, 
Formosa, France, Germany, Greece, Iceland, 
India, Indonesia, Iran, Japan, Korea, Leb- 
anon, The Netherlands, New Zealand, Nigeria, 
Norway, Pakistan, Paraguay, The Philip- 
pines, Thailand, Uruguay, Viet Nam—not to 
mention the United States and its territories. 

We enjoy meeting our world friends and 
certainly know that we learn as much from 
them as they feel they do from us. 


Arithmetic—Children Use It! 


is the newest helpful bulletin for 
parents and teachers on those phases of arith- 
metic instruction which have undergone con- 
siderable change since the school experience 
of parents. It was sent November 1 to inter- 
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national members as part of their membership 
service. 

This 56 page bulletin has been compiled 
and written for ACEI by Dr. Edwina Deans, 
Elementary Supervisor, Arlington County, 
Virginia. Anecdotes were supplied from actual 
classroom and home situations by people in 
all parts of the United States, and skillfully 
compiled into a realistic, composite school 
situation. 

Chapters are set up by age levels, showing 
typical situations of four-year-olds through 
the eleven-year-olds. The illustrations are 
typical arithmetic activities children expe- 
rience at school and at home. Many sugges- 
tions are given of ways in which the home 
may supplement the school program, and ways 
the school may capitalize on home and com. 
munity experiences. 

Differences in the abilities of children of 
the same age are apparent. But Dr. Deans 
points out that many experiences described 
at a particular age may be successfully 
adapted for use at other age levels. 


What Happens to Children? 


The ACEI’ Committee on Cooperative Ex- 
perimentation is interested in enlisting the 
help of teachers and parents in collecting data 
on what happens to children in crowded 
classrooms. Write to ACEI Headquarters ii 
you are interested in helping. 


Education Program Packets 


A new service. known as Education Pro- 
gram Packets, is being offered by Human Re- 
lations Aids. Six packets a year will be sent 
at a yearly subscription price. Each will in- 
clude pamphlets on matters of family life, 
human relations, and mental health; plans for 
group participation programs; plays; selected 
bibliographies and film suggestions. Further 
information may be obtained from Human 
Relations Aids, 1790 Broadway, New York. 


World Organization for Early C. hildhood 
Education 

The Fifth World Assembly of l’Organisation 
Mondiale Pour Education Prescolaire was 
held in Copenhagen. Denmark, August 15 to 
21, 1954. Educators from the following coun- 
tries were participants: Austria, Belgium. 
Denmark, France, Great Britain, Italy, Mex- 
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ico. Sweden. A number of American educa- 
tors were observers at the Assembly. 


American Council on Education 

The thirty-seventh annual meeting of the 
American Council on Education was held 
October 14 and 15, 1954, in Chicago. The 
Association for Childhood Education Inter- 
national was represented at this meeting by 
Dr. Kenneth Howe, National College of Edu- 
cation, and Doris Young, Fairview School, 
Skokie, Illinois. 


Teacher Education 


Following the meeting of the American 
Council on Education, the Council on Co- 
operation in Teacher Education held a two- 
day conference, also in Chicago. 


Package Library of Foreign Children’s Books 


This collection of juvenile books from for- 
eign countries was initiated less than a year 
ago to acquaint young people with children’s 
literature published abroad and to help begin- 
ners in their study of foreign languages. 

The books of Package Library have been 
selected by a group of experts. They have 
been carefully chosen to meet the require- 
ments of librarians. 

Packages of books in several languages are 
available, including new editions of the 
classics in the original language and_ note- 
worthy books by contemporary authors. For 


‘additional information write: The Package 
Library of Foreign Children’s Books, 69-41 


Groton St.. Forest Hills, L. I.. New York. 


Conference of Child Study Association 

The Child Study Association of America 
will hold its Annual Conference in New York 
City on March 28, 1955. The topic will be: 
“Living and Growing with our Children: The 
Emotional Impact on Parents of Typical 


Growth Phases of Childhood.” 


Twenty-fifth Birthday! 

The Little Engine That Could celebrates its 
25th birthday this year. We wonder how 
many grownups and children during the past 
quarter-century have read and enjoyed The 
Little Engine that rumbled over the tracks 
with so great perseverance. 


TV and Children 


Widely differing points of view were ex- 
pressed as a sub-committee of the United 
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States Senate investigating juvenile delin- 
quency met in Washington on October 19 and 
20 to consider television crime and horror 
programs. 

Research findings on the subject are not 
available. However, opinions expressed by 
such authorities as sociologists, psychologists, . 
and psychiatrists were reviewed with the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 


1) Programs showing excessive vio- 
lence might add tension to the already 
tense child. 

2) Techniques of crime so graphically 
presented might instruct the child in these 
techniques. 

3) Viewing acts of violence frequently 
might lead to violent thinking. 

4) Continual repetition of cruelty on 
the screen might blunt the child’s feelings 
of sympathy in a real-life situation. 


Witnesses at the hearing included people 
representing the television industry, the Na- 
tional Association for Better Radio and Tele- 
vision, and the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. 

Testimony was also presented by a member 
of the British Broadcasting Company who 
works with planning broadcasts for children. 
She described types of children’s programs 
available in England. 

Ruth Jefferson, Associate Secretary, and 
Charlotte Steinke, 1954-55 ACEI Fellow, at- 
tended the hearings for ACEI. 


White House Conference 


A White House Conference on Education 
has been definitely authorized by Congress 
and the steps taken to initiate the planning 
for it by the President of the United States. 
Involved directly are the Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
and the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. 

Funds have been allotted to each of the 48 
states for state conferences, prior to the 
White House Conference, to bring together 
educators and other interested citizens to dis- 
cuss problems in the state and make recom- 
mendations for appropriate actions to be 
taken at the local, state, and federal levels. 

Neil H. McElroy, President and Director 
of the Proctor & Gamble Company of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, has accepted the invitation ex- 
tended by the President to serve as Chairman 
of the White House Conference. ’ 
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Films Seen and Liked .. . 


ACEI Film Review Centers 





Kindergarten-Primary 


GOLDILOCKS AND THE THREE BEARS. 
Produced by Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., 
Chicago. 1953. B & w, $55; color, $110. 
11 min. This film stars three real bears as 

it retells the much-loved children’s story.— 

Southwest Film Review Center. 


MOTHER HEN’S FAMILY. Produced by 
Coronet Films. 1953. Educational collabo- 
rator: E. DeAlton Partridge, N. J. State 
College. B & w, $55: color, $110. 11 min. 

This film describes and follows the story of 

birth from the beginning of embryonic de- 

velopment through the hatching of an egg.— 

Southwest Film Review Center. 


KANGAROOS. Produced by Encyclopedia 
Britannica Films, 1953. B & w, $50; rent, 
$2.50. 10 min. Shows characteristics and 

habits of kangaroos in their natural habitat 

in Australia. Emphasis is given to the care 


of the young.—Southwest Film Review 
Center. 
Intermediate 


SAFETY ON THE PLAYGROUND. Pro- 
duced by Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 1953. 
Educational collaborator: Herbert L. Stack, 
N. Y. Univ. B & w, $62.50; color $125; 
rent, $3. 14 min. Focuses attention on 

good safety habits on the playground. Shows 

the steps taken by children and their teacher 
to find the possible cause of what was pre- 
sumed to be an accident. Emphasizes that con- 
sideration for others on the playground re- 
sults in a good time for all.—Southwest Film 
Review Center. 


DEER LIVE WITH DANGER. Produced by 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 1953. Color, 
$100; rent, $4. 11 min. Shows the rela- 

tionship between deer hunting and the effec- 

tive conservation of this species of wild life. 

It describes how this animal adapts itself to 

its environment, the struggle to survive in the 

face of shortage of food and natural enemies. 

It emphasizes the fact that the hunter is the 

most effective means of preserving the bal- 
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ance of nature.—Southwest Film Review 
Center. 


LUGANO. Produced by Young America 
Films, 18 E. 41st St., New York. 1953. 
B & w, $50. 11 min. Describes the beau- 

ties of the city of Lugano in Switzerland. The 

natural beauty of the city, built on the moun- 
tainside, and the Lugano Lake is pictured 
most effectively from the mountain tops and 
from a boat touring the lake.—Southeast and 
Southwest Film Review Centers. 


JOHNNY APPLESEED: A LEGEND OF 
FRONTIER LIFE. Produced by Coronet 
Films. 1953. B & w, $68.75; color, 
$137.50. 13 min. Johnny Appleseed is im- 

aginatively retold against the background of 

Pioneer America. Johnny is portrayed as a 

man whose love of God and nature started 

him on a mission that was to last all his 
life and make him known throughout the 
land.—Southwest Film Review Center. 


THE STORY OF SUGAR. Produced by En- 
cyclopedia Britannica Films. 1953. B & w, 
$50; color, $100. Shows each step in the 

production of sugar from the time the ground 

is made ready for planting the sugar cane 
stalks until the refined sugar is packaged by 
modern industrial techniques. — Southwest 

Film Review Center. 


PARIS. Produced by Young America Films. 

1953. B & w, $50. 10 min. This picture 
provides an interesting introduction to the 
life of the people who live and work in Paris. 
The Louvre, Rue de la Paix, Arch of Tri- 
umph, the Eiffel Tower, Notre Dame Cathe- 
dral and other famous spots are portrayed.— 
Southeast Film Review Center. 


Adults 
FREEDOM TO LEARN. Produced by Nation- 


al Education Association and affiliated state 
associations, 1201 - 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1954. B & w, $75; color, $170. 
2714 min. Mrs. Orin, high school social 
studies teacher accused of teaching commun- 
ism, is called to account before an open 
meeting of the school board. She makes an 
eloquent case for the need for students in a 
democracy to study facts on all sides of con- 
troversial questions and to do their own think- 
ing.—Great Lakes Film Review Center. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Films reviewed are 16mm sound. 
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FILMSTRIPS 


Primary 


GROWING THINGS. Seven filmstrips. Pro- 
duced by Jam Handy, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., 
Detroit. 1953. Color, $4.20 each: set, 
$27.30. Acquaints young children with 

habits and life cycles of various creatures, 

including man. Titles are—Rabbits Grow; 

We Grow: Plants Grow; Trees; Butterflies 

Grow; Toads Grow; Birds Grow.—Southeast 

Film Review Center. 


SPRING IS HERE. Produced by Society for 
Visual Education, Inc., 1345 W. Diversey 
Pkwy. 1954. Color, $5. 27 frames. These 

color photographs with captions portray the 

awakening of nature in the spring. —South- 
east Film Review Center. 


COMMUNITY HELPERS SERIES. Six film- 
strips. Produced by Young America Films. 
1954. Color, $30. Each story of commun- 

ity helpers is told in simplicity with good 

illustrations in both picture and language 
media. The plot goes along with the descrip- 
tion. Titles are: The Grocer, The Bus Driver, 


The Fireman, The Mailman, The Doctor, The 


Policeman.—Southeast Film Review Center. 


OUR HOMES. Nine filmstrips. Produced by 
Eye Gate House, Inc. 1950. Color, $4 


each; set, $25. 22-27 frames. These film- 
strips are intended to increase each child’s 
feeling of security in his home; to help him’ 


understand that other families differ from his 
own and an appreciation of other families. 


Titles of filmstrips are: At Home with Ruth, 


Tom’s Farm House, Alice in Her Home, 


Jackie in His House. Dick and His Family 
at Home, Ann’s Ranch House Home, Helen’s 
Home in the South, Rose’s Village Home, 
and Joe’s Home in New England.—Southeast 
Film Review Center. 


CHILDREN NEAR AND FAR. Nine film- 
strips. Produced by Eye Gate House, Inc., 
2716 41st Ave., Long Island, N. Y. 1952. 
Color, $4 each; set, $25. These filmstrips 

show how children around the world live and 

play. They show how children are educated, 
what they eat, the clothing they wear. Titles 


(Continued on page 200) 


am Christmas on 
Va g AV, their minds? 


WHATEVER YOUR GROUP IS THINKING ABOUT 


TODAY... 


OR ANY DAY... 


MOR-PLA JUMBO- BLOX SET THE SCENE 






Inexpensive! 
No. 4 Basic Unit 
is only $30! 
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FOR SOCIAL AND DRAMATIC PLAY 


The big hollow blox that interlock . . . build full, 
child-size articles quickly, with minimum teacher 
help! Set the scene for any project... use them 
from nursery right on up through primary grades 

. » Mor-Pla Blox hold interest all the way! Solve 
the problem of how to get most play value from 
your equipment. . . choose MOR-PLA! 


For Complete Information Write to— 


R.H.STONE PRODUCTS 


P.O. BOX 414 Detroit 31, Mich. 
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Films Seen and Liked 


(Continued from page 199) 


are: Wambo and Tawa of the Hot Lands, 
Nanook and Akawa of the Cold Lands, Nils 
and Gretel of Switzerland, Ole and Olga of 
Norway, Pieter and Trina of Holland, Lung- 
Wu and Che-Tsoo of China, Togo and Yuki 
of Japan, Ahmed and Adah of the Desert 
Land, Pedro and Maria of Mexico.—South- 
east Film Review Center. 


AROUND THE WORLD EASTER PARTY. 
Produced by Society for Visual Education, 
Inc. 1954. Color, $5. 35 frames. Full 

color illustrations showing life in other 

countries and the observance of Easter in 
other lands.—Southeast Film Review Center. 


Intermediate 


BACKGROUNDS OF OUR FREEDOM SE- 
RIES. Eight filmstrips. Produced by Heri- 
tage Filmstrips, Inc., 89 Sixty-third Drive, 
Rego Park, N. Y. B & w, $3.50 each. 
Passing a Bill in Congress (41 fr., 1952). 

Cartoon technique is used to describe the steps 

a bill goes through in order to become law. 









gets a brand 
new costume of gay-colored 
cubes, a bright red shaker, and 
a set of designed-for-fun rules! 
Makes teaching easier . . . for 
all ages. 


These games recommended by ACEI .. 


KRAEG GAMES INC. 
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CHOOSE KRAEG GAMES 


All AGE GROUPS 





« < 
e 
- .* 
’rithmetic TOSS WORDS A game 


America’s newest, most ex- 
citing game with words is 
instructive to children, 
challenging to grown-ups. 
For FASCINAT 
with words, the game to 
get is Toss Words! 


. At Your Dealers or Write Dept. T 


Sovereignty — U.S.A. (42 itr., 
Explains representative government 


Popular 
1952). 
and changes in the three branches of govern- 
ment since 1789. 


The American Revolution (48 fr., 1951). 
A survey of 1763 to 1774 showing how hos- 
tility to England was built. Proceeds to po- 
litical break with England, emphasizing 
Declaration of Independence and_ touching 
only briefly on military action. 


Causes of the American Revolution (44 
fr., 1951). Analytical summary of 5 main 
causes of the American Revolution: mer- 
cantilism, taxation, democratic traditions, 
frontier hostility, intellectual influences. 

The Anti-Slavery Crusade (47 fr., 1951). 
Surveys world struggle against slavery. Con- 
centrates on the American struggle. 

The Triumph of Parliament (42 fr., 1952). 
An analytical semi-chronological study of the 
rise of British Parliament. 

Causes of the French Revolution (44 fr. 
1952). Logical synthesis of general causes. 

The French Revolution (40 fr., 1952). A 
semi-chronological study of the French Revo- 
lution.—Southeast Film Review Center. 
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that’s really 
FOUR games in one, Times 
Square is a completely “pain- 
less” way to teach arithmetic 
to children, a wonderful eve- 
ning’s entertainment for par- 
ents. 


ING fun 


4500 SHENANDOAH AVE. 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
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Books for Children .. . 


Editor, CHRISTINE B. GILBERT 


CIRCUS PARADE. Stories of the Big Top. 
By Phyllis R. Fenner. Illustrated by Lee 
Ames. New York: Knopf, 501 Madison 
Ave., 1954. Pp. 174. $3. The stories about 

circus animals and circus people which are 

included in this fine anthology were selected 
by Miss Fenner, an experienced school libra- 
rian who knows children’s interests and tastes. 

The collection is varied and reveals the drama, 

excitement, and color of “the big top,” which 

makes the circus so appealing to all ages. 

Ages: 8 to 12. 


I KNOW A CITY. The Story of New York’s 
Growth. By Katherine B. Shippen. Illus- 
trated by Robin King. New York: Viking, 
18 E. 48th St., 1954. Pp. 192. $2.75. The 

growth and development of New York City 
from days of the Dutch to the present is 
analyzed in this very interesting book. The 
needs of the people for safety and comfort 
resulted in the development of housing, light- 
ing. police, fire and water departments, and 
markets. The needs of the people for a better 
life resulted in the development of parks. 
schools. and libraries; and when the city 
needed to expand, subways, bridges, tunnels, 
and harbors were developed. This is a socio- 
logical approach to community development 
which children 8 to 14 will enjoy. 


LITTLE WU AND THE WATERMELONS. 
By Beatrice Liu. Illustrated by Graham 
Peck. Chicago: Follett, 1255 S. Wabash, 
1954. Pp 96. $2.50. This book, winner of 

the Charles W. Follett award for worthy con- 

tributions to children’s literature, well de- 
serves the honor, for it dignifies children’s 
capabilities wherever they may be found. 

Little Wu, who lived with his family in south- 

west China, loved his mother very much and 

wanted to save enough money to buy her 

a silver ornament. He found a secret way of 

earning money for his mother’s present, but 

when he had enough to buy the ornament, he 
found that the family’s greatest need was for 

a small field of their own. Little Wu made his 

contribution so that the field could be pur- 

chased and everyone would be happy. The 
strong family feeling is excellently portrayed. 
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A distinguished book in format and in story. 
Ages: 8 to 12. 


BOOK OF NURSERY AND MOTHER 
GOOSE RHYMES. Selected and illustrated 
by Marguerite de Angeli. Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday, 1954. Pp. 192. $5. This 

is a large, handsome edition of many of the 

favorite Mother Goose and nursery rhymes, 
selected and illustrated by a distinguished 
author-illustrator of children’s books. The 
illustrations, many of which are in color, give 
a feeling of the English countryside and of 
an earlier century which seems in keeping 
with many of the rhymes. The illustrations. 
however, are delicate and rather sweet and are 
best suited to feminine tastes. It is a welcome 
edition, however. and will be popular with 
young children. Ages: 2 to 5. 


THE COURAGE OF SARAH NOBLE. By 
Alice Dalgliesh. Illustrated by Leonard 
Weisgard. New York: Scribner, 597 Fifth 
Ave., 1954, Pp. 52. $2. This is an almost 

unbelievable story of an eight-year-old girl 

who accompanied her father into the wilder- 
ness of Connecticut in 1707 and cooked for 
him while he built a home for the family. 

Sarah then lived with the Indians while her 

father went back to fetch the rest of the family. 

Young readers will particularly like the ad- 

venture and excitement of the story and 

especially the fact that it is all true. The 
simplicity of the storytelling is most effective. 

Ages: 7 to 10. 


BALLET FOR MARY. Written and illustrated 
by Emma L. Brock. New York: Knopf, 
1954. Pp. 81, $2.50. “Sudden” Mary. so- 

called because of her great impetuosity, has 

now become interested in ballet and wants to 
take lessons. Her family glady acquiesces, 
since Mary could easily use a little grace. 

Little girls will particularly enjoy Mary’s at- 

tempts at ballet, for most of them are as 

eagerly absorbed in dancing as Mary. A 

delightfully humorous story which shows real 

understanding of children. Ages: 8 to 11. 


BLUE CANYON HORSE. By Ann Nolan 
Clark. Illustrated by Allan Houser. New 
York: Viking, 18 E. 48th St., 1954. Pp. 54. 

2.75. It is hoped many children will have 
an opportunity to read and enjoy this story 
because of its beauty of words and pictures. 


(Continued on page 202) 
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Books for Children 
(Continued from page 201) 


The story will have great appeal, too, for it is 
about a horse. One night a young mare fled 


Enough had become a chicken thief. However, 
it was Tough Enough who saved the children 


from a flood which would have swamped their | 
cabin. He was pronounced by all to be “the © 


best dog in the world, I reckon.” The local 
customs of the Smoky Mountain people and 





























from the pasture in the canyon where she had the beauty of the countryside are well por. CHI 
been taken care of by a young Indian boy.  trayed in this picture storybook. Ages: 7 to 10. W 
The mare longed for freedom and to be with cit 
the wild herd. But when her colt was born, HALF MAGIC. By Edward Eager. Drawings Te 
she was drawn back to the safety and security by N. M. Bodecker. New York: Harcourt, 19 
of the Blue Canyon in the Grand Canyon. Brace, 383 Madison Ave., 1954. Pp. 217, | tep® 
The illustrations are by an Apache Indian 2.75. This excellent, imaginative story for tute 
who taught in the Inter-Mountain School in children which deals with magic occurrences prim 
Utah where Mrs. Clark was teaching. Ages: will please those youngsters who like mystery | year’ 
7 to 12. and adventure. Four children, Jane, Mark, | Miss 
' Katharine, and Martha, felt very lonesome one | the | 
TOUGH ENOUGH. By Ruth and Latrobe’ summer when all of their friends went off to and 
Carroll. New York: Oxford University the mountains or seashore. Books helped to | of t 
Press, 114 Fifth Ave., 1954. Unpaged. occupy them, but it wasn’t until the day that | searc 
2.75 The Smoky Mountains are the setting Jane picked up what she thought was a nickel | ton 
for this story of the Tatums and of Beanie and _ but which turned out to be a coin with magic invol 
his dog Tough Enough. Tough Enough was properties that things began to happen. How ‘act 
always getting into mischief, and one by one, the children learned to use their “magic” Fo 
people gave up defending him except Beanie, wisely, and how they finally dispose of the | acute 
and even Beanie was afraid that Tough “coin,” will delight 8 to 12-year-olds. ap 
the ¢ 
E : of th 
the 1 
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RAINBOW RHYTHMS tenuc 
Kccorlings Anil Wleitic tox (get eg 
ecor Ings n USLC or l ren and 
Composed, arranged and recorded by Nora Belle Emerson vante 
Edited by Thos. E. McDonough varia 
FIRST SERIES (38 vinylite plastic reeords—18 rhythms) Blue Label. $4.50 per set post- volvi 
paid: Run, Hop, Skip, Cowboys, Giants and Fairies, Soldier March, Walk, Train, self, 
Airplanes, The Doll, The Jig, The Acorn, Happy Clap Dance, The Polka Dot, The is de 
Indians, The Balls, The Jumping Jack, January February March. whicl 
SECOND SERIES (8 vinylite plastic records—-15 rhythms) Red Label. $4.50 per set tion 1 
postpaid: Bunny Cotton Tail, The Elephant, The Duck, Day and Night, The Butter- the 
fly, The Cotton Pickers, Windmills, Boats, Skip, Swings, See Saw, Jump the Rope, 2 
U. S. A. Victory March, Rainbow Rhythm Band, Rainbow Lullaby. both 
THIRD SERIES (38 vinylite plastic records—12 rhythms) Green Label. $4.50 per set Coes 
postpaid: Dog Walk, Yankee Doodle Polka, Dixie Hoe Down, Leap the Puddles, Fo 
Snowflakes and Skating, Cat Walk, I Can Do Better Than That, Bubble Song, Oh and | 
ggg Little Children Come! God Made the World So Beautiful, Sowing Ev’ry Day, took 
Hi Ho! 
and | 
; ies Piene Recordings attem 
These rhythmic patterns and songs are original. Each rhythm and song arises from a The € 
natural situation. Basie rhythmic principles such as tempo, accent and intensity are 
emphasized to facilitate the teaching of fundamental body movements. result 
proce 
RAINBOW RHYTHM BOOK Part 
Nora Belle Emerson & Thos. E. McDonough and | 
Music for 45 original rhythms ‘ 
for Kindergarten and Primary Grades react 
$2.98 a copy postpaid resea: 
Mail Orders to: Rainbow Rhythms, P. O. Box 608 Emory University, Georgia 
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Books for Adults... 


Editors, Dept. of Education 
NISTC, DeKalb, Illinois 





CHILDREN’S SOCIAL VALUES. By Arthur 
W. Foshay, Kenneth D. Wann, and Asso- 
ciates. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1954. Pp. 311. $3.50. This book is another 

report from the Horace Mann-Lincoln Insti- 

tute of School Experimentation. It is designed 
primarily to report on the results of several 
years work with the teachers of Springfield, 

Missouri, both in terms of the social values 

the researchers found that children possess 

and how they achieved them, and in terms 
of the effect the study had upon the re- 
searchers. However, hidden in the descrip- 
tion is an excellent account of the processes 
involved in what has come to be called 

“action research.” 

For many years educators have been 
acutely conscious of the difficulty inherent in 
conducting research with human beings as 
the objects of study. The infinite variability 
of the human personality is such as to baffle 
the researcher and to make his attempts at 
generalizations and conclusions extremely 
tenuous. The concept of action research 
frankly recognizes this uncontrollable factor, 
and attempts to put it to work to the ad- 
vantage of the researcher. Three constant 
variables are always present in research in- 
volving human beings: the researcher him- 
self, the individuals on whom the research 
is done, and the more objective variables 
which can be held relatively constant. Ac- 
tion research is designed to take advantage of 
the growth and change which takes place in 
both researcher, and researchee in the pro- 
cess of discovery. 

Foshay and Wann have reported clearly 
and honestly concerning the changes which 
took place during the period in which they 
and the teachers in the Springfield Schools 
attempted to find out about children’s values. 
The organization of the book brings out these 
results clearly. Part I is concerned with the 
process by which social values are studied, 
Part II reports on the results of the study, 
and Part III attempts to tell the reader what 
reactions the teachers had concerning action 
research techniques. Thus, a double purpose 
is served: the reader can obtain in one read- 
ing an insight into children’s values, and a 
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better understanding of the process of action 
research. 

The book makes an excellent companion 
to several other publications stemming from 
the Institute: Corey’s Action Research To 
Improve School Practices, Miel’s Cooperative 
Procedures in Learning, Jersild’s Child De- 
velopment and the Curriculum, and his In 
Search of Self.—Reviewed by Witpur A. 
YAUCH. 


TEACHER-PARENT INTERVIEWS. By 
Grace Langdon and Irving W. Stout. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1954. Pp. 347. $5.25. 


COUNSELING WITH PARENTS. By Edith 
M. Leonard, Dorothy D. VanDeman, and 
Lillian E. Miles. New York: Macmillan, 
360 Fifth Ave., 1954. Pp. 318. $3.75. As a 

result of the persistent wave of criticism of 
schools and their practices, educators have 
been looking seriously into ways of meeting 
the crisis. It is natural that they should con- 
clude that the secret of successful understand- 
ing and teamwork are to be found in the 
intimate relations between parent and teacher. 
A good school, they are finding, is one in 
which parents and teachers have found ways 
to cooperate to serve most effectively their 
mutual concern—the individual child. Edu- 
cational statistics, superintendents’ reports, 
newspaper publicity, and verbal combats 
fought in the national magazines all lack the 
essential element of the personal touch, “How 
is my child doing?” 

Two books have recently come from the 
press in an effort to help the teacher to work 
more effectively and successfully with the 
individual parent. While the two books tend 
to duplicate each other in some instances, 
there is sufficient variety in approach and 
organization to make it profitable for the 
teacher and parent to know both. 

Teacher-Parent Interviews is an excellent 
account of all of the considerations to be 
taken into account in conducting the indivi- 
dual conference with the parent. As its sub- 
title indicates, it is “A Practical Guide to 
Conducting Successful Interviews at Every 
Grade Level.” The authors carefully surveyed 
scores of individuals to find out how best to 
organize the material. The result is a handy 
guide which the reader may consult concern- 
ing aspects of interviewing without the neces- 
sity of reading the entire book. The material 
is divided into four main categories, each 

(Continued on page 204) 
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Books for Adults 
(Continued from page 203) 


dealing with a practical phase of the prob- 
lem: (1) An introduction pointing up the 
values and the simplicity with which inter- 
views may be held. (2) An analysis of the 
individual perspectives with which each of 
the participants enter the activity—the child, 
parent. teacher. and administrator, (3) The 
content of interviews. and (4) The adminis- 
trative considerations. such as time, place. 
length. 

Counseling with Parents approaches the 
problem of parent-teacher relations with a 
concern for the parent group meetings as well 
as the personal contact. It personalizes the 
presentation through the eyes of a hypo- 
thetical Jane LeRoy, which gives the reader 
the feeling that the activities described can 
be practiced by any good teacher. The book 
has a wealth of practical aids, such as types 
of reports to use. forms which may be helpful 
in keeping records of activities. 

Both books are equally valuable to parent 
and teacher. Parents who are concerned with 
effecting a more cooperative and constructive 


relationship with the school might well pre- 
pare themselves by a careful reading of these 
books.—Reviewed by Witpur A. YAUCH. 


TELEVISION IN SCHOOL. COLLEGE, AND 
COMMUNITY. By Jennie Waugh Callahan. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 
42nd St., 1953. Pp. 339. $4.75. Educators 

have been both thrilled and appalled at the 

possible impact of television on our child and 


adult population. One reaction has been the © 
idea of utilizing the new medium for educa- | 
tional television—‘the development of pro- . 


grams for the home audience and for in- 
school use from the preschool age through 
graduate studies and the highest level of pro- 
fessional training.” 

The author has discussed three aspects of 
educational television. In the first part of the 
book she describes the organization needed 
for obtaining facilities and channels for edu- 
cational purposes. and the financing of these 
programs. Most states now have some groups 
or stations either actively engaged in broad- 
casting or planning to do so in the near 
future. After time for broadcasting has been 
provided, it is necessary to procure suitable 





SHE WAS SURE 


that her first grade had enough unit 
building blocks until they began to con- 
struct their community with blocks .. . 


YOU TRY IT! 


Excellent beginning geography! 








OFFICE ADDRESS: Rifton, N. Y. 








FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


World’s leading producer of AUTHENTIC 
folk music on RECORDS including THE 
ETHNIC FOLKWAYS LIBRARY which 
contains an unusual selection of the 
music of over 150 peoples; recorded on 
location by native orchestras and vocal 
groups; each Long Play Record is ac- 
companied by extensive notes by famous 
collectors and recognized authorities. 

And the famous SONGS TO GROW ON 
series for children. ANTHOLOGY OF 
JAZZ and AMERICAN FOLK MUSIC, 
INTERNATIONAL SCIENCE AND LIT- 
ERATURE SERIES. 

Many of the issues are original re- 
cordings on HIGH FIDELITY—40-18,000 
cycles. ALL FOLKWAYS REGORDS are 
guaranteed for quality of reproduction 
and content. 


For complete catalogue write to: 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE 
CORP. 


117 W. 46th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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personnel to supervise and plan the programs. 
Then classroom teachers and adult groups 
must know at least a minimum concerning 
the techniques of television broadcasting, to 
produce programs which will be both interest- 
ing and informative. 

Two of the early chapters, “Community 
Programming by the Public Schools” and 
“Programming for In-School Viewing” dis- 
cuss the general aspects of educational tele- 
casting. These are followed by chapters which 
are much more specific in which scripts are 
presented in their entirety, accompanied by 
directions for the camera, and followed by 
criticisms of the scripts and shots. Chapter 
10, “Telecasting Techniques for Public 
Schools,” should be particularly helpful. 
There is also a glossary of terms common in 
televsion, but which are often not known by 
the layman. Schools moving into a presenta- 
tion of television programs should find this 
volume of real assistance.—Reviewed by 
ELEANOR VOLBERDING. 


CREATIVE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 
In Elementary and Junior High Schools. 
By Harold G. Shane and Wilbur A. Yauch. 
New York: Henry Holt, 383 Madison Ave., 
1954, Pp. 558. $4.50. This is an unusual 

volume in that it can fill so many kinds of 
needs for so many kinds of educational 
workers. Although the title implies that this is 
a handbook for administrators, the authors’ 
concept of administration is such that teach- 
ers, school board members, interested parents, 
and both friendly and unfriendly critics of 
the schools will find the reading useful. The 
content is such that many of the ideas ex- 
pressed would aid high school and college 
workers as well as those listed in the title of 
the book. 

The point of view is taken that creative 
leadership is not the sole prerogative of the 
few presumably gifted individuals who are 
granted authoritarian powers. Rather, it is a 
group function which involves the freeing of 
creative power, through interaction, decision, 
and action. A mature and sound view of the 
group processes necessarily involved, together 
with warnings and safeguards concerning their 
practice, prevents this volume from being 
wild-eyed and idealistic. 

Shane and Yauch are “level-minded.” The 
inside covers portray the range of experience 
through reactionism, conservatism, middle-of- 
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y What's the . 
Difference in Reading 
Programs? 










The one big difference is the 
Three-Step Preparatory Book 
readiness program of 


THE 
MACMILLAN READERS 


Only the Preparatory Book method 
provides instruction in reading that is 
always Readiness Centered and activity 
in reading that is Reading Centered. 


Thousands of teachers have recog- 
nized the merit of the Three-Step Pre- 
paratory Book Method. That is why 
more and more schools are changing 


to THE MACMILLAN READERS. 


Write now for more information 
about this modern reading program. 


The Macmillan Company 


New York 1] ¢ Cuicaco 16 
SAN FRANCISCO 5e ATLANTA 3 * DALLAS 21 
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Books for Adults 
(Continued from page 205) 


the-roadism, liberalism, and experimentalism 
in regard to basic emphases in the schools; 
their purposes. philosophies, psychologies, 
participation in curriculum development, de- 
terminants of children’s experiences, type of 
curriculum organization and its interpreta- 
tion by the school as a whole and by the 
teachers. This willingness to compare and (in 
the text) to evaluate various practices and 
beliefs in regard to education is one of the 
strong points of the book and occurs consist- 
ently in most of the topics. Various philoso- 
phies, for example, are portrayed as value 
systems, with justifications and criticisms for 
each. Implications of these philosophies in 
regard to actual school practice are consid- 
ered. The same is true in regard to psychology, 
curriculum building, salary-scheduling, pupil 
grouping and promoting, reporting to parents, 
provision of teaching materials, buildings and 
housekeeping, and business management. 
Illustrations are copiously used. Where 
policies or procedures are described, their 
effects in actual practice are anticipated. In- 





World 


Famous 


HOLGATE TOYS 


Train as well as entertain 





Praised by educators everywhere—these 
Holgate toy wonders help children de- 
velop mental alertness and physical 
skill. Scientifically designed for specific 
age needs . . . sturdily built by master 
woodworkers. Let Holgate toys train 
for you! 


HOLGATE BROTHERS CO., 
KANE, PA. 








consistencies in leadership practices should 
be difficult to find where the administrator 
has examined his activities in ways suggested 
by the authors. Interestingly written and en- 
tirely readable, various topics are well organ- 
ized and quick reference can be made to 
specific problems. Carefully read and digested, 
the information contained in this volume 
should lead to a critical appraisal of one’s 
educational thinking, the sort of school system 
with which he is concerned, and definite sug- 
gestions toward bettering the educational en- 
vironment of his community.—Reviewed by 
T. A. RINGNEss. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT. A Book 
of Cases. By John W. M. Rothney. New 
York: Dryden Press, 31 W. 54th St., 1953. 
Pp. 271. $1.90. Dr. Rothney has been ex- 

tensively and intensively studying the high- 

school student for a number of years, especi- 
ally in regard to counseling. The case book 
is a result of material gathered in these 
studies, and the cases chosen are representa- 
tive of students likely to be found in the av- 
erage high-school classroom.—Reviewed by 
T. A. RINGNEss. 








The ideal 


PORTER 


Perfect for wheeling hollow blocks, barrels 
etc. Twenty-eight inches high. Made of 
steel tubing with red enamel finish. 


CAROL CAMP & SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
175 Fifth Avenue = New York 10, N. Y. 
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Bulletins and Pamphlets 


Editor, JAMES KNIGHT 





THE NATURE OF HUMAN RELATIONS 
STUDIES. New York: New York Univer- 
sity, 1953. Pp. 16. No price given. This bul- 

letin is a colorful, diagrammatic presentation 
with three objectives: (1) to state a working 
definition of human relations studies, (2) to 
give outlines of a program for training and 
research which would be practicable in any 
institution of higher learning, (3) to state 
next steps. In addition to the above objectives, 
the bulletin proposes qualifications and com- 
petencies for the professional worker in 
human relations. Selection and training of 
personnel and field application of related 
disciplines round out the schematic presenta- 
tion.—Reviewed by A. C. Murpuy, Division 
of Extension, University of Texas, Austin. 


YOU AND YOUR STUDENT TEACHER. By 
Ernest J. Milner. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1954. Pp. 42. 75¢. To overcome 

mutual misgivings between cooperating teach- 

ers and students, four fundamentals are 
stressed—in addition to maintenance of good 
human relations and communications. The 
four essentials which should form a basis to 
prepare the student for the challenge ahead: 

(1) know your student; (2) prepare your 

children; (3) acquaint your student with 

your situation; and (4) help your student 
to feel secure. 

The cooperating teacher plays an important 
role in preservice education of student teach- 
ers. Planning with students, assisting in every- 
day routines, assuring acceptance by the class, 
these and other activities on the part of co- 
operating teachers result in recruitment of 
greatly needed teacher replacements. In addi- 
tion to the satisfaction derived, the experienced 
teacher often profits more tangibly from ideas 
advanced by his student teachers. —Reviewed 
by A. C. Murpuy. 


SCHOOL ATHLETICS: PROBLEMS AND 
POLICIES. Washington, D. C.: Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, NEA, 1201 
16th St. N.W., 1954. Pp. 116. $1. This 

statement of the Educational Policies Com- 

mission has two purposes: (1) to increase 
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understanding of athletic problems and poten- 
tialities; and (2) to stimulate the fuller 
achievement of educational objectives in 
school athletics. With a minimum of editorial- 
izing, the problems of school athletics are 
presented, and suggestions are made for im- 

proving existing practices. 

Attention is directed to fundamentals of a 
complete program of athletics for all school 
children. The functions of the varsity teams 
are presented; and suggestions are offered 
as to ways of meeting the needs of all edu- 
cational levels, together with a discussion of 
possible evils to be avoided. 

Planning a program for all children is dis- 
cussed in light of values, goals, and the po- 
tentially great educative force of school 
athletics. The necessity is stressed for under- 
standing on the part of school staff, school 
board, parents, pupils, community, and state 
agencies. The theme of the report seems to be 
summed up by the concluding sentence in 
Chapter II: “Athletics will be what they are 
made to be by schools and communities.”— 
Reviewed by A. C. MurPHY. 


GUIDE TO FILMS IN HUMAN RELA- 
TIONS. Compiled and edited by Edward T. 
Schofield. Washington, D. C.: Department 
of Audio-Visual Instruction, NEA, 1201 
16th St.. N.W., 1954. Pp. 96. $1. Nearly 

two hundred films which may be used to inter- 

pret human relations are listed under 34 sub- 
ject headings in this guide. The subject index 
includes Family Relations, International Rela- 
tions, Group Dynamics, Moral and Spiritual 

Values, Personality Development, Race Re- 

lations and other titles that are inherent in the 

term “human relations.” 

Seventy-six of the films are summarized 
as to content, length, color, price, producer, 
and publication date. The comments include 
evaluative statements, suggestions for pos- 
sible uses, and the age groups for which they 
are adapted. A few titles found in this list 
suggest the scope covered: “The Barrier,” 
“The Growing Year,” “Hands Across the 
Sea,” “Neighbors,” “Practicing Democracy in 
the Classroom,” “The Quiet One.” 

Other features of the guide are some tech- 
niques for previewing and screening and a 
Directory of Sources with suggestions for 
securing films from local, state, or regional 
distribution centers.—Reviewed by CATHERINE 
STRIBLING, Division of Extension, University 
of Texas, Austin. 
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Over the Editor’s Desk 


We liked this description of 
Christmas spirit invading a 
teachers college campus so 
we share it with you. 

“There had been plenty of Yule spirit on 
the campus. In the college itself it was all 
mixed up with the students’ urge to get home, 
singing carols around the tree in the hall, 
and wondering whether their money would 
hold out until the end of the week. 

“But in the campus school the season was 
alive and real with the smell of popcorn for 
days. The eight-year-olds’ version of the 
Scriptures is what I remember most clearly, 
although there were countless parties and plays 
and songs everywhere. 

“From one side of the stage darted an angel, 
her copper wire halo in full vibration, ‘I bring 
good news. A baby is born.’ Another blew in 
from the other side, ‘Follow the star to Beth- 
lehem.” 

“With that the curtains parted on a great 
mural of hills and blue sky and much star. 
In front of it sat Joseph (whose hair never 
lies down) and Mary (who was inordinately 
proud of her blue shawl). ‘I hear we're going 
to have a baby,’ said he. “That’s what the angel 
said,’ said she. ‘I hope he’s right.’ 

“*What will he wear?’ asked Joseph. 
‘Swaddling clothes!” was the triumphant 
answer. 

“At that moment the shepherds hoved into 
sight, and Joseph said, ‘How do you do!’ The 
daddy next to me rippled, but Joseph, bless 
his heart, not a change of expression. Then 
Joseph said as he received something, ‘Thank 
you, thank you very much. The baby will like 
that.’ 

“The shepherds no sooner left than two 
wise men appeared. The third had just up- 
chucked backstage. The two had calmly step- 
ped over it and went on. Once there, however, 
they hadn’t anything to say, the missing one 
nearly always spoke first. 

“Long silence. Finally Joseph said, ‘Did 
vou bring gifts?’ With that they fell to their 
knees in relief, and he said, ‘Thank you very 
much.’ Then added, ‘And it’s such a cold 
night!’ With that the curtains closed.” 


Christmas 
on the Campus 


‘ “What Is Meant by Continu- 
aan ity of Learning?” is the topic 
for the January issue of Cu1LDHOOD Epuca- 
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TION. In order to understand what children 
are learning we need to look at the problem 
of continuity. This has been aided in a 
thoughtful editorial by Alice Keliher. L. 
Thomas Hopkins, W. T. Edwards, and Mar- 
garet Harris develop further ideas which will 
stimulate much thought. 

The second section deals with the perennial 
problem of spelling. Margaret Parke has pre- 
pared a most helpful article. 

News and reviews will contain News Notes, 
Books for Adults, Books for Children, Bulle- 
tins and Pamphlets, and Among the Maga- 


zines. 


A mutual friend shared with 
us some of the ways Julia 
Derrickson, Milford, Dela- 
ware, expands the experiences of Christmas 
season with her children—sixth graders. 

For music she uses the Messiah, with the 
story of Handel and how he came to write the 
famous oratorio. She uses records and en.- | 
courages attendance at local recitals. Amahl 
and the Night Visitors by Menotti is another 
experience from records; it leads to the per- 
formance on TV. (Don’t forget the book illus- 
trated by Roger Duvoisin.) And the Christmas 
carols form the third area of music experience. — 

Other recordings are Shaw’s Christmas 
carols; The Littlest Angel, read by Loretta 
Young; and A Christmas Carol, read by 
Lionel Barrymore. 

Of course poetry and stories are not for- 
gotten. Old favorites are used such as: “A 
Visit from St. Nicholas,” “Why the Chimes 
Rang.” and the Matthew and Luke versions of 
the Christmas story. 

Many materials on the origin of Christmas 
customs are used. One that I was particularly 
intrigued with was “an exhibit of good Christ- 
mas cards as to illustration and sentiment. 
I have made a collection. I use for this pur- 
pose such artists as O’Keefe, Ruth Reeves, 
Saul Steinburg, Stuart Davis, and others.” | 

There is also a sharing of famous Christmas 
pictures, which of course include the Madon- 
nas. The pictures include old school and con- 
temporary artists—even up to Dali! 

She concludes by saying, “The children 
love searching magazines and books and 
usually make collections of their own of all 
these things.” 


Christmas Is 
Coming 
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